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Some Aspects of Language Interference 

Arlene Berman 
and 

Michael Szamosi 

0. This paper is a report on a project undertaken at the 

Language Research Foundation under Contract No. OEC-0-70-*1986(823) 
with the Office of Education, in the summer of 1971* The outline 
of the report is as follows: Section 1 deals with preliminary 

background material for the project. Section 2 provides the 
intended aims of the research. In Section 3, we present our 
original plan of operation, its subsequent modifications, and the 
reasons for them. Section 5 is devoted to a detailed presenta- 
tion of our findings. In Section 6, we outline our conclusions 
and present a general discussion. 

1. The present project was undertaken in loose collaboration 

with various ongoing programs at Language Research Foundation (LRF), 
dealing with questions of second language acquisition. In par- 
ticular, our project was intended to complement the work of Burt 
and Kiparsky (1971) and Stenson (1972), which deal specifically 
with the problems of teaching English as a second language. 

In recent years, two main approaches to this question have 
been developed: contrastive analysis and error analysis. As noted 
in Stenson (and references cited there), contrastive analysis con- 
cerns itself with examination of both the learner’s native (base) 
language and the language being learned (target language). Most 
ambitiously, it aims at predicting potential trouble spots by 
comparing the grammars of the base and target languages and pin- 
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pointing areas of conflict and/or agreement. The assumption is 
that various constructions in the target language will be more 
or less difficult for the learner, depending on the nature of 
those constructions in his native language and that textbooks 
( should be designed with the base language of their users in mind. 

On a remedial basis, i.e. in terms of persons who have at least 
some control of the target language, the aim of contrastive 
analysis is to explain errors in the target language with refer- 
ence to the processes of the base language or their interference; 
and on the basis of this, to propose effective ways of explaining 
to the language learner why he made those errors . The assumption 
is that a given mistake may have different explanations depending 
on the native grammar of the person who made it. 

Contrastive analysis has not been widely exploited for 
various reasons. One is the paucity of even partial grammars of 
many languages, and thus the lack of material on which to base a 
contrastive analysis. Another factor is that teaching English 
as a second language, in this country, has worked largely on a 
I remedial basis. Thus, Kiparsky and Burt deal with the situation 

of teaching classes of non-homogeneous students (e.g. foreign 

students at American universities), a situation in which attention 

» 

to the native language of each individual student is impractical, 
especially given the lack of teaching materials based on contras- 
tive analysis. 

Error analysis disregards any possible base language inter- 
I ference, and deals simply with the incorrect English used by the 

j language learner. As such, it is exclusively remedial, and in its 

f 

strongest form presupposes that the language learner is at least 
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consistent in his use of English. It aims at discovering the 

* 

underlying system in the learner's incorrect use of the target 
language and comparing this ’grammar’ to the ’standard grammar’ 
of the target language. Thus, to a certain extent, it merges the 
situation of persons for whom English is a second language with 
that of people who speak ' sub standard dialects of English. A 

weaker form of error analysis has beeri developed by Burt and 

t 

Kiparsky, which aims at classifying errors in terms of the degree 
to which they effect comprehensibility. While their approach does 
not presuppose internal consistency ^n the incorrect English of 
the language learner, it does bypass, explanations of errors 
based on interference from the base language, and rely solely on 
evidence internal to the language learner’s use of the target 
language. 

2. Our project is part of an attempt to compare and evaluate 
these approaches. Our primary aim was to determine the possibility 
of correlating the errors and weak areas of language learners with 
their base language. Evidence of this type is necessary for 
establishing the validity of contrastive analysis. On the assump- 
tion that there are some types of errors that all language learners 
will make, regardless of the base language or the target language, 
and other errors that only some students will make, we wished to 
determine the extent to which these two types of errors could be 
separated. Such information will help provide answers to the 
question of whether a language can be taught ’on its own’, as it 
were, ignoring the question of base language interference. Is it 
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necessary, desirable, or feasible to supplement the teacher of 
non-homogeneous groups by providing him with the main areas of 
interference between specific base and target languages, along 
with explanations arrived at through contrastive studies? 

In addition, we wished to find out what types of evidence 
could be brought to bear on evaluating the above approaches, how 
could such evidence be gathered and interpreted, and whether there 
are types of errors which neither theory can deal with. As it 
turned out, this latter issue became rather significant. 

It was in search of preliminary answers to such questions 
that we set out on this project. It is to be emphasized that the 
project was highly exploratory in nature. Our main purpose was 
to determine the feasibility and advisability of more comprehensive 
studies along the lines presented above, and to delineate, in so 
far as possible, specific problem areas worth following up. Since 
little research has been done to date in this area, one of our 
concerns was methodology. We tried several different ways of 
collecting data. We encountered many unexpected difficulties and 
pitfalls which provided us with some insight into how to go about 
doing such work. Many of these pitfalls, or failings of metho- 
dology, were not apparent until we began a detailed analysis of 
the data. We try to point these out as we go along, and hope 
that our suggestions and descriptions of difficulties peculiar 
to India will prove helpful to future researchers. 

"\ 
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3. India was chosen as a suitable place for research of this 

sort because it contains peoples with many different base languages 
(fourteen are recognized officially and there are many others). 
Further, it is one of the few countries with an extensive and 
well-established program of English teaching, and a social attitude 
that attaches some importance to being able to speak English. 

Our original plan was to survey as many of the language groups 
as possible. We intended to include at least one of the northern 
languages (i.e. one of Hindi, Punjabi, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, 
etc., which, with the possible exception of Bengali, may be con- 
sidered almost identical, at least in terms of syntax) and one or 
more of the Southern (Dravidian) languages (Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam), which are more different among themselves than 
those of the northern group. Further, we had planned to survey a 
language of the Dardic group (Kashmiri) which, while Indo-European 
and thus genetically related to the northern languages, is suf- 
ficiently separated as to be wholly distinct today. 

Our intention was to visit various schools in the different 
language areas, taping classes of varying grades of proficiency in 
English, and, if possible, collecting samples of written material 
from them. 

'I 

4. In many ways, the plan outlined qhpye proved impratical. The 
difficulties of getting about in T ndia turned out to be much greater 
than we had supposed, particularly in the (summer) monsoon season. 

i. 

In addition, the upset political situation in Kashmir and West 
Bengal (at the beginning of the Indo-Pakistani tension) prevented 
us from going to either of those places. 

7 
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The above difficulties, combined with personal health 
problems, resulted in our limiting the survey to two major areas: 

New Delhi in the north and Bangalore in the south. 

In Mew Delhi, we were in contact with the British Council, 
who proved very helpful in obtaining permission for us to visit 
classes in several schools. All the schools we visited had Hindi 
as the medium of instruction, with the exception of one, where 
classes were conducted in English. In the Hindi-medium schools 
English is taught as a subject from the seventh standard (about 
the seventh grade). All of the children we saw in these schools 
had studied English for at least two years. (Some, of course, may 
have learned some English previously -at home.) The English-medium 
school was visited for purposes of comparison. The native language 
of most students in New Delhi is Hindi, with a substantial amount 
of Punjabi and a sprinkling of the other nothern languages repre- 
sented. All students were fluent in Hindi. 

In the south, our choice of Bangalore was motivated by two 
main factors. First, It houses the Southern Regional Institute 
of English, an establishment maintained by the four southern states 
(Tamilnadu (Madras), Mysore, Kerala, and Andhra Pradesh) and advised 
by the British Council. The Regional Institute provides training 
and remedial courses for the English teachers of these states as 
well as preparing English course materials for the southern schools. 
The Institute provided us with the opportunity to interview many 
teachers, as well as helping us contact a number of schools in the 
area. 
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Second, Bangalore Is centrally located with respect to the 
four southern states and has a population that Is gulte hetero- 
geneous linguistically. While its official language Is Kannada 
(that of Mysore State), it contains substantial numbers of Tamil 
and Telugu speakers and some native Malayal’s. Thus, in addition 
to Kannada-medium schools, there are schools in which Tamil or 
Telugu is the primary medium of instruction. 

As it turned out, however, this situation proved to be a 
mixed blessing. The schools were not segregated linguistically and 
owing to different social, economic, and demographic factors with- 
in' the city, most schools ended up with several groups of dif- 
ferent speakers. This meant, of course, that we weren’t always 
able to separate our subjects according to their base languages. 
Students questioned as to their native language and the language 
they used most frequently often named two or more languages, since 
many people in Bangalore are multilingual, both because of the 
proximity of the different linguistic communities and as a result 
of the frequent intermarriages among these communities. Thus, we 
cannot in general refer to specific errors or mistakes made by 
e.g. Tamil as opposed to Kannada speakers. For our data from the 
south of India, we use the blanket term ’southern’ when we find 
reason to refer to it as distinct from the ’northern’ or New 
Delhi samples. 

We also encountered difficulties with our original methodol- 
ogy. As stated above, we had planned to sit in on, and tape, 

English classes. There were several obstacles to this. The first 
problem, a technical one, was the excessive amount of noise present, 
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which resulted in very low intelligibility of the tapes. Because 
of the climate, most Indian classrooms are built in a very open 
way (sometimes no more than a thatched roof and cane walls on the 
sides). Even in brick buildings, classes are conducted with big 
/ windows wide open. Hence, our early recordings are full of 

extraneous street and animal noises. 

The second problem was more basic, and had to do with the 
way classes are conducted in India. There is a strong emphasis 
on rote learning and almost no use of free discussion or original 
writing. At the beginning of our work, we often went home with 
no more than a few drill exercises from the pupils on the tape. 

Even when we could convince the teacher to encourage discussion, 
we mostly got monosyllabic answers from the students. 

Accordingly, we changed our method to a more direct one. 
Instead of taping the classroom situation, we selected a few 
students at a time, and in a close setting, tried to engage them 
in conversation. Beyond the initial problems of shyness and find- 
ing a suitable topic that would allow them to contribute signifi- 

i 

cantly to the conversation (e.g. an account of local festivals), 
this worked out quite well. 

! We were usually able to obtain written compositions from a 

good number of students in every class, so we ended up with a 
quite respectable amount of conversational (taped) and written 
material. 

5* In this section, we will discuss our findings, according to 
i the following schema. First in (5.1), we will address ourselves to 

i *• 

i 

j those few areas where we found systematic errors or deviations 

f 
t 
t 
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from Standard English which correlated with a given base language. 

Next, in section 5.2, we will present the types of errors, 
systematic and random, which occur across-the-board in all of 
our samples. For the most part, these errors do not seem to 
reflect base language interference. We give a sample of these 
and engage in a limited discussion of their significance. 

Lastly, in section 5.3, we will try to call attention to 
errors and confusions of the kind that seem to be unclassifiable 
in terms of the two above-mentioned theories, and discuss in 
general problems of how to elicit meaningful data and interpret 
it. 

5.1 The number of errors, or deviations, where we found signifi- 
cant correlations with the base language was exceedingly small, 
considering the size of our corpus. Some of the reasons for this 
will become apparent in our discussion of general problems with 
the data in section 5.3. In the meantime, we will give a represen- 
tative sample of such errors and point out their possible sources. 

Among the errors found exclusively in the northern samples 
were the following (spelling is normalized in all quoted samples): 
I. A pervasive use of adjectives as substantives, as in 



(1) 


He is a very good 'in English 




(2) 


His nature is a good 




(3) 


He is a(n) obedient 




(4) 


The canal was a big and full of waters 




(5) 


Prabha is a brilliant and stand(s) first in 


(her) class 


(6) 


She is a very simple and always wear(s) very 


clean 



clothes 
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Some of these errors may be due to simple mistakes or omissions 
in printing. Even an American pupil of 10 or 12 may be expected 
occasionally to omit a word from a sentence, thus (1) above 
instead of He is a very good student in English . But the large 
number and consistency of these errors indicate that they are not 
simple omissions. It is not entirely clear what they should be 
attributed to. Similar errors occur in the speech of many other 
non-native speakers of English (cf. Yiddish-English : He is a learned 
he is a learned man ). By and large, only people whose native lan- 
guage permits this kind of substantivization of adjectives, or 
people in whose native language identity-of-sense pronominalization 
operates by deletion, will make this type of error. (These two 
features, substantivization and identity-of-sense deletion, seem 
frequently to go together. Contrastive studies might be helpful 
in delineating the extent to which these features are correlated.) 
Hindi, Bengali, and presumably the other northern languages, are 
apparently like this. There is, however, another possible explana- 
tion for errors like those in (1) - (6): none of the northern 
Indian languages have an article. Thus, the students who made 
these errors may simply have not mastered the intricacies of the 
English article, and having learned, e.g. he is a doctor for their 
base language construction he is doctor , they may have generalized 
this to placing an article in front of every non-verbal predicate. 

II. Another phenomenon restricted to northern Indian English is 
the ’excessive’ use of the English complementizer that in quoting 
direct or indirect discourse (i.e. its use in places where Standard 
English would not have it): 



( 7 ) 



Then I came to my mother and asked her that can I go 
to visit zoo 

(8) I came to my father and asked that I want to go to visit 
the zoo. My father ordered me that you want to go zoo 
to go but first you ordered your mother 

(9) My friend asked me that I go to my father (=■ My friend 
asked me if I had gone to my father) 

(10) Firstly, I would like to tell you that, that I am an 
optimistic type of boy 

(11) As you know, that I am a Bengali, and as far as I know 
that my favourite festival is Durga Puja. 

Sentence (11) may not belong with this group, properly speaking, 
since it may be the result of overgeneralization, or of an incor- 
rectly administered drill. If the student learned that the correct 
form of English was I know that S , he may have generalized, incor- 
rectly, to cases like as you know and as far as I know . The origin 
for the extra that in the other cases is not hard to find. In most 
northern Indian languages, there exists a special particle, placed 
either before, after, or inside a sentence (depending on the lan- 
guage) which indicates that that sentence is a direct or indirect 
quote. It would seem that the students, upon learning the English 
complementizer that, which appears, among other places, after many 
verbs of saying, knowing and believing, equated it with their own 
discourse— particle, and generalized its use in English to all the 
uses of their * equivalent’ particle. 

III. Another systematic error among northern students was the 
consistent use of to before the objects of verbs of 'liking': 

(12) I love to him very much 

(13) On Sunday, I often enjoy to a picnic 
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(ll») I am like to him (= I like him) 

(15) He loves to studies 

This is interesting, because as far as we have been able to 
establish, Hindi (and at least Bengali) use such a case for the 
objects of ’psychological predicates’ like like . (The actual 
expression is more like of me (it) likes to him .) Quite clearly, 
what we are dealing with is simple base language interference. 

IV. In the southern samples, curiously enough, the errors that 
were self-consistent had to do with verbs of discourse again. We 
found several . examples of the following types: 

(16) The old woman told do you like to go to the ball? 

Yes said Cinderella. Then she told get the six 
mices and one pumpkin. 

Apart from the ’wrong' use of say and tell , which are problematical 
for most learners of English regardless of their base language, the 
peculiarity here was the distribution. Prom the data, it seemed 
to us that, whenever a conversation was described, one participant 
was reported as saying and the other as telling . We have no 
explanation for this phenomenon. The hypothesis that suggests 
itself is that these speakers treat say and tell as suppletive 
variants whose semantic Values differ only in 'orientation' 

t 

(toward one speaker or the other) and whose syntactic properties 
are identical. It follows from this that tell in these examples 
is always without an (indirect) object. We don't know whether 
a say-tell pair as described above exists in the Dravidian languages, 
so we can't say anthing about base language interference. Whether 
or not it does , the type of problem where non-native speakers 
perform slight semantic shifts of the lexical items of the target 
language is well worth following up. 
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V. The other mistake which occurred frequently in the South but 
not in the North was the repetition of verbs of saying; they very 
often appeared in ’pairs' both before and after the reported dis- 
course: 

(17) They replied we have a servant said the stepsister 

(18) Weeping bitterly, she said yes I love to dance very 
much replied Cinderella 

(19) She told Cinderella come back within twelve o'clock 
said the woman 

Again, we have no inkling as to what caused this error, which 
showed up rather frequently. It may be that a similar construc- 
tion is used in southern Indian languages — a repetition of a 
verb of saying, parallel to the northern discourse particle to 
indicate reported discourse. This usage appears to show up only 
where direct quotes are being cited. 

In the first case discussed above, we found that contrastive 
analysis provided two potential explanations for the type of 
error illustrated by (1) - (6). If these errors do represent 
some type of substantivization process, it is likely that con- 
trastive analysis would be most useful in accounting for its 
occurrence, and providing an explanation that could be used in 
explaining the source of the error to the student. If, on the 
other hand, it is simply a problem of overuse of the article, 
contrastive analysis has little to contribute beyond predicting, 
rather vacuously, that since the base language has no article, 
students are going to have trouble with English articles. In this 
case, error analysis can be relied upon to provide a better insight 
into the developmental processes of second language acquisition. 



In the case of the second type of error discussed above, 
the misuse of the English that complementizer, it would, of 
course, be possible to arrive at a generalization concerning the 
errors illustrated in (7) - (11) without reference to the base 
language. But it seems to us that, with an awareness of the par- 
ticular process in the base language, one is in a better position 
to find the correct generalization (since it seems to be molded 
on the base language) and to effect a correction, simply by point- 
ing out the differences between the Hindi (or Bengali, etc.) dis- 
course particle and the English complementizer. Quite often, in 
order to understand what something is, it helps to be told what it 
is not. Note that the error analyst .might interpret the mistakes 
of (7) - (11) simply as lexical errors ( ask for tell ) plus a 
failure to distinguish direct from indirect discourse reporting. 
The true generalization about these errors seems to lie elsewhere. 

In the third case also, error analysis as well as contrastive 
analysis can provide a generalization to account for these errors, 
but it is only contrastive analysis which will show that the gen- 
eralization was not made randomly. It seems that, whenever such 
erroneous generalizations in the target language are lifted ’whole 

sale* from the base language, the contrastive analyst is in a 

* 

better position to explain that portion of the learner’s inter- 
nalized grammar of the target language. 

This example also points up the need for a systematic study - 
along the lines of error analysis — of the learners’ English. 
Recall sentence (15) He loves to studies . One’s immediate impulse 
is to take this to mean He loves to study. But an examination of 
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the data would reveal that there are no similar Instances, e.g. 

( He tries (wants, etc.) to studies . What we are dealing with, of 

course. Is a version of He loves (his) studies , with t£ errone- 
ously added after love, as In all the instances of III above. 

/ ; Thus, if a teacher not familiar with this kind of systematic mis 

take makes the apparently obvious correction studies study , 

he may later be surprised to find sentences like He works hard 
at his study , a legitimate generalization of the correction the 
student received. This latter mistake would, in effect, be a 
i ’teaching mistake’, a result of insufficient acquaintance on the 

part of the teacher with the student's English. 





5.2 In this section we present the kinds of mistakes which do 
not seem to correlate with any particular base language. They 
were found 'across the board', both in the southern and in the 
northern samples. In general, this does not rule out base lan- 
guage Interference, since it may be that there are features com- 
mon to both the northern and the Dravidian languages which caused 
some of these errors. (This Is indeed the case in the phonologi- 
cal imperfections of Indian English, which we shall discuss later 
on.) There is good reason, however, to believe that many of 
these mistakes are not the result of interference. In most cases, 
the errors seem to be random, with the same speakers exhibiting 
both correct and incorrect forms of the same construction. 

All of the errors dealt with here are what Burt and Kiparsky 
called "local", i.e. they do not involve the entire logical or 
semantic structure of the utterance, but are restricted to simple 
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» surface’ phenomena such as the use of articles, prepositions, 
or correct morphological forms of given lexical Items. In what 
follows, we shall list the most pervasive ones and present a 
discussion of them at the end of this section. 

I. We have pointed out, in the above section, a particular mis- 
use of the English indefinite article a; that it was used very 
often before adjectival predicates in our northern samples. 

Apart from this consistent misuse, it seems that Indian speakers 
are confused about English articles in general. In countless 
instances we found no article where one was needed (All of the 
examples In this section are chosen randomly from northern and 
southern samples, both oral and written, without note of source) 

(19) She was beautiful girl 

(20) His father Is doctor 

(21) He is best student In class 

(22) The next cage was lion cage 

(23) We saw bear 

(24) I go with him in morning for morning walk 

In other cases, we found the wrong article, or an article in the 
wrong place, or an article where none was needed; 

(25) He is the player of football 

(26) They are old(er) than the Cinderella 

(27) Cinderella had a two stepsister 

(28) They will not take food till the dusk 

(29) The many people come to dance 

(30) Prablha is a my best friend 

(31) He is respect the all teachers 

(32) He Is the our class monitor 



(33) He answered their all the questions 

(34) This festival is a great fun 

(35) She bring her a largest pumpkin 

It Is quite clear from the above representative sample that these 
students had absolutely no idea what the article In English was. 
These errors do not follow any systematic pattern; the same speaker 
or writer would commit any number of them. In addition to using 
the article correctly. Note, by the way, that examples such as 
these make It unlikely that the type of error discussed in 5.1 
above represents an error in using the article, since if that were 
the case, we would expect to find an equal number of ’accidentally’ 
correct examples, in which the article was absent, parallel to 
( 19 ) - ( 22 ). 

II. The use, or rather, the non-use, of plurals in nouns was 
also an overall problem. Plural forms were more often omitted 
than not, both with and without numerals: 

( 36 ) All teacher proud of him 

(37) The wife had two daughter 

( 38 ) In the zoo, we saw the animal 

At other times, the plural was used when it was not required: 

(39) On that day, peoples celebrate this festival 

(40) He gave him one rupees 

In the following example both types of error are found: 

(41) Six white mices turn into six white horse 

Here again, the incorrect form was common both in the northern 
and southern samples, and there seemed to be no law governing the 
distribution of correct and Incorrect forms. 
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III. Possessive also posed a problem. In the few instances 
where the context required it (in our samples), it was absent: 

( i|2 ) He is my father friend 

(43) Arun manners are very good 

(4*0 His mother name is Kamla 

Possessive pronouns ( hls 3 her , m£, etc.) were properly used in 
the same environment, and we noticed that many children used the 
longer possessive construction with of (e.g. the mother of Cin- 
derella ) rather than the more common (in Standard English) one 
when a full noun was the possessor. 

IV. The use of prepositions was likewise problematical. Above, 
we pointed to a systematicity in the use of t£ before objects 
of verbs like like in the northern samples. There were other 
subregularities indicating that at least some of the uses of 
prepositions were direct translations from the various base lan- 
guages, but, again, their use seemed to be too erratic to point 
to a real systematicity. Among the examples we found were the 
following: 



(45) 


The shoe fitted to her foot 


(46) 


We came the lion house 




(47) 


He comes to school at time 




(48) 


My mother wait me 




(49) 


Every day we go to morning 


walk 


(50) 


He always help to the weak 


boys 


(51) 


We return to home 




/"N 

OJ 

in 


In the evening, we returned 


our home by bus 


(53) 


We went with me the zoo 





Note that many of these examples involve motion verbs of some 
sort, and the errors here may well be induced by the teaching 
method. If children were told that one says: we go to the store , 
we go home , they may easily have missed the generalization that 
the to form is normal, with home being exceptional. If, as seems 
most likely, objects of motion verbs are marked with to in their 
own languages, the lack of t£ with home may have struck them as 
especially noteworthy. This may have led to the generalization 
of the pattern without to . The use or nonuse of prepositions is, 
in most languages, including English, fairly idiosyncratic, and 
it is not surprising that children mix up forms. Neither con- 
trastive analysis nor error analysis seem to offer much in terms 
of this sort of mistake. 

V. A very pervasive problem, especially in the south, was an 
absolutely random mix-up of masculine and feminine pronouns. The 
following is a fair example: 

(5*0 Cinderella was a beautiful girl. But she was poor. 

He had two step sister. She had comb their hairs 
and dress them. He had do household work. The 
king of the country arranged a ball and invited many 
people to come and dance to marry her son with pret- 
tiest girl in land. 

The above summarizes the most common errors found in the nominal 
construction. We shall defer a discussion of this until the end 
of this section and will proceed now with the most frequent errors 
in verbs and verbal phrases. 

VI. By far the most common (and least serious) mistake was the 
lack of agreement (i.e. lack of ^s_ on third person singular verbs) 
To a lesser extent, but still rather pervasive, past tense -ed 
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was absent. Interestingly enough, agreement showed up in the 
form does , when this auxiliary is used. The reason for this is 
probably the same as that for the overuse of irregular forms which 
we discuss below. 

VII. In strong verbs, we found that very often, even in the present 

tense, the past tense, or strong form was used, whereas, for the 

regular past tense, the tense marker, -ed , was often left off. 

Thus, we find, in the same passage: 

(55) He help me In my study. He is the best boy of 
our class. He stood first in eight class. He 
won many prizes. 

It is clear, from the rest of the passage, that all the verbs 
should be in the present tense (except, possibly, the present per- 
fective has won for won ) . Note that help , which is morphologically 
regular in all tenses, is correctly given in the present tense, 
while stood and won, which are morphologically irregular in the 
past, are given in the past. In general, it seemed to us that 
morphologically irregular forms, regardless of their function, 
were often given instead of the regular forms. This sort of error 
Is very likely induced by the way in which English Is taught. 

Grammar books normally devote a great deal of space to listing 
exceptions, as compared to stating generalizations. Thus, 
typically, a textbook will present the standard past tense forma- 
tion in a sentence, and then devote a page or more to listing the 
exceptional forms. Students practice the exceptional forms through 
extensive drills and repetition and end up remembering them best 
and therefore using them everywhere. The fact that the forms of 
I be, (am, is, are , was , etc.), which are highly irregular, are used 
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more or less correctly by most students tends to support this 
claim. 

VIII. A more 'serious' problem is the very pervasive use of be 
as an auxiliary in simple tenses: 

(5 6) On Sunday I am go to the LalBagh 

(57) Cinderella was ran away (from) the ball 

(58) My sister is say his mother aunt (= my sister calls 
his mother aunt) 

(59) He is always speak the truth 

(60) We are play hockey every day 

Connected with this, we feel, is the use of the progressive be+ lng 
form for the simple present: 

(61) He is living next door to ray house 

(6 2) He is having two daughters 

(63) He is driving a scooter 

In all the above, it is clear from the context that the proper 
form is the simple present. This participial form was pervasive 
in all our samples, and, in fact, is fairly standard in the speech 
of Indians who otherwise speak excellent English. We have been 
able to ascertain that the habitual present is expressed by a 
periphrastic construction involving an auxiliary and a tenseless 
form of the main verb in Hindi and Bengali (and presumably all the 
other northern languages). We do not know whether this is the 
case in the south. 

The above list does not exhaust the kinds of errors found. 
There were numerous simple lexical errors and mixups, and some of 
' the compositions were totally unintelligible. In all areas, 
children displayed a fairly wide range in competence. We have 
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tried to give here a representative sample of the most frequent 
errors, the kind that were most characteristic in both the 
written and spoken English of Indian students, regardless of their 
base language . 

Some of the mistakes can be directly attributed to the 
idiosyncrasies of English. Thus, it seems that mistakes in the 
correct form of the verb (VI) will be made by any learner of 
English, Indian or not, because there is a great deal of irregu- 
larity in the morphology of strong verbs. The particular form 
of the errors In English (i.e. won for win , rather than wlnned 
for won ) seems to be due to excessive rote learning, so that the 
best remembered forms are the irrgular ones, which are therefore 
used most often. But it is likely that this area of English will 
cause difficulties of one sort or another for almost all learners 
of English. 

Another area in which the idiosyncrasies of English are likely 
to produce errors is the use of prepositions (IV), although here 
base language interference seems to play a role in determining the 
types of errors made. While mistakes of this kind were made by 
both northern and southern Indians, speakers of given languages 
were fairly consistent in their mistakes. 

An error in which base language interference seems definitely 
to be involved is the use of he as an auxiliary (VIII above) in 
forms like I am go(lng) for I go , since, as noted, a periphrastic 
form for present habitual action is common to the Indian languages. 

The other errors listed above don't seem to lend themselves 
to explanations along the lines of contrastive analysis. Nor does 
simple error analysis help here. It is possible to say that the 
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frequent ab sense pf the third person marker is the result of 
’over-generalization’ (a term in error analysis, which indicates 
that the student, having found no agreement markers on five out 
of the six personal forms of the verb, arrived at the natural 
generalization that there is none on the sixth). But it just 
doesn’t ring true. The fact that, quite randomly, one does find 
verbs marked with and without it, within the same sequence, 
and our experience in talking to these students and reading their 
compositions point to the simple conclusion that the reason for 
these mistakes is plain confusion. Rather than over generalization, 
or arriving at a wrong generalization on the basis of the data, 
it appears that the students made no generalization at all. In 
some areas, the facts of English have not succeeded in impressing 
themselves on the students’ minds, resulting in the random use of 
the forms they have heard. 

The same seems true of the erratic use of plural forms and 
of personal pronouns. In the latter case, base language inter- 
ference may have played some part. The confusion about the 
gender of pronouns was more prevalent in the south. This is pro- 
bably because some of the southern languages (at least Tamil) have 
no gender distinction. But, in general, most of the errors in 
this section are what one might call ’developmental errors’, 
errors indicating that the relevant areas of English simply have 
not been even partially mastered Dy the students. There are 
also indications that some of these ’mistakes’ are simply learned, 
or taught that way. This will be brought up in the next section. 
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5.3 In this section we will be concerned with mistakes that 
lie outside the scope of the traditional methods of analysis and 
with problems involving both the data and the methods of data 
collection. 

We called attention, above, in connection with the taping 
of classes, to the lack of student involvement and classroom 
participation. The same problem showed up in many of the written 
samples we obtained. It appeared that, in many instances, the 
children had never been asked to write an original essay before 
(at least In English) and had no idea how to go about it. This 
was reflected In their compositions in various ways. 

In one Instance, a class of seventh graders was asked to 
write out the story of Cinderella. They had previously read and 
discussed the story. Apart from a few exceptions (one or two 
quite coherent accounts and one or two specimens of sheer word- 
salad), the batch we got was a very confusing one. In general, 
it contained a large number of the usual mistakes we listed above, 
but there were a few very curious ones. Taken out of context, or 
by looking at only one composition, they probably would defy 
explanation or be misinterpreted. It was only through comparing 
many of the compositions that we could arrive at a confident guess 
concerning their nature. They were errors due to imperfect memor- 
izing of phrases from the original story, which occurred in con- 
structions that the writer was wholly unfamiliar with, but which 
he thought he remembered well enough to reproduce. A good example 
of this is the following: 



(66) Her stepmother uses tell many works to Cinderella 
and Cinderella has to do and she used to sleep near 
the fire 

In this case, the problem is the interpretation of uses in the 
underlined phrase. Again, on the basis of other compositions, 
this seems to be an attempted rendering of something like 

( 67 ) The stepmother used Cinderella (as a servant), 
making her do the household work, etc. 

It is notable that in the phrase she used to sleep near the fire 

the words used to are spelled youst , although in the underlined 

phrase in (66) uses Is spelled correctly. Evidently, this latter 

uses was seen In the book and, although not quite understood, was 

remembered visually, but was not connected with the familiar and 

understood used to ( youst ) construction. Thus, what might easily 

be misinterpreted as a version of, e.g. 

(68) Her stepmother used to give many jobs to 
Cinderella 

turns out to be a mistake of a very different sort. 

The above are examples of the kind of mistake that cannot be 
Identified or stated systematically either as due to interference 
or as a result of a defective grammar underlying the speaker’s 
English. They belong to an area that is outside the competence of 
both contrastive analysis and error analysis. Stenson points out 
that, quite often, classroom errors are unanalysable because they 
require a knowledge of what the student intended to say. Most 
researchers look at the data outside of the immediate situation in 
which the error was made, and are not In a position to identify 
its situational (rather than grammatical) source. Because we had 
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a set of compositions based on a story which all had read, we 
were able to catch a glimpse of what was going on in the instances 
presented above. In general, the problem of differentiating between 
grammatical mistakes in attempts to use English more or less 
creatively and mistakes due to imperfect repetition of half- 
remembered phrases and constructs is a serious one for the lin- 
guistic analysis of second language errors, and researchers should 
be aware of this. 

A similar case in New Delhi presented different problems. 

Here the students were given a choice of topics to write composi- 
tions about. Quite unexpectedly, an overwhelming majority chose 
to write about "My Best Friend". It 'turned out that practically 
everybody's best friend was Ram (if a boy) or Meena (if a girl), 
names which are equivalent to English Joe and Jane. Everyone's 
best friend's father was a doctor and mother a teacher. In fact, 
all the compositions on the topic (about sixty in all, from three 
separate, schools) were virtually identical. Obviously, some such 
essay had appeared in one of the standard textbooks , and everyone 
was carefully reproducing it. These students had the story down 
pat and repeated, or attempted to repeat, it in short, graceless 
sentences that resemble those of first grade readers. The fol- 
lowing is typical: 

(69) A friend in need is a friend in deed. Ram is my 

best friend. He is a good student. He is my class 
fellow. He is of my age. His father is a doctor. 

He is the monutor of our class. He is good in every 
subject. He is a good player. He is very intel- 
ligent boy. He is captain of football team. He is 
ten years old. He is neat and clean. 
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Clearly, the creative use of English was at a minimum in composi- 
tions such as these, and they were rather useless as a source for 
’interesting' mistakes. 

Another difficulty that we encountered concerns the elicita- 
tion of meaningful, or interesting, data. As we pointed out, there 
were few ’global' errors in the above list of mistakes. These are 
errors that occur in complex sentences involving temporal conjunc- 
tions ( before , while, etc.) or causal conjunctions (because, since, 
in spite of , etc.). We found few mistakes of this type for the 
simple reason that there were practically no such constructions 
in our examples. What had happened, in retrospect, is quite 
simple. The students were confronted with a situation where they 
had to impart information in a language which they had little 
command of. Further, many of them probably felt that they ought 
to ’put their best foot forward*. So they did what any reasonable 
person would have done, namely, they used the simplest sentences 
and constructions, the kind they felt they could handle with the 
least difficulty. Practically none of them risked getting tangled 
up in a complex because clause, or a conditional if-then clause. 
This complete restriction on the kinds of sentences used was the 
single most outstanding stylistic feature of all of our samples, 
both written and oral. In terras of subject matter, many of the 
samples were quite original, ranging from "My Hobby" to a descrip- 
tion of marriage customs in the student's native village. But 
their use of the language showed little originality, and we ended 
up with an essentially uninteresting collection of sentences. We 
'could not find out what kinds of mistakes Indians (northern or 
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southern) make in relative clause constructions, in temporal con- 
junctions or the like, and our analysis revealed only the simplest, ) 
•surface-level' mistakes. Other linguists may have had similar 
experiences and we believe that the problem will exist for future 
researchers. We are not quite sure what can be done about it. 

It is essentially a problem of methodology of collecting data. 

One approach may be to spend more time with small groups of indi- 
viduals to relieve the nervous excitement of the situation, and 
even to steer the conversation onto subjects where the speaker is 
forced to do some complex explanation. This kind of thing is 
easier with adults than with children. 

Lastly, we would like to touch upon the situation of English 
in India. We will be concerned only with those aspects that 
seemed to touch upon our study. English Is spoken fluently, and 
in many cases, as a native language, by a large number of Indians, 
both in the north and in the south; among the local intelligentsia, 
the civil servants, and any number of well-educated, well-to-do 
families. The number of such people might be getting smaller, 
since it is now possible to receive a university education in 
India in at least six to eight of the Native languages. — one no 
longer has to be fluent in English to be admitted to a college. 

i * 

But most people above a certain socio-economic standing, who are 
middle-aged and above, and their families, speak English fluently, 
and a great many of them use it as their every day language. Their 
English (so-called Indian English) is regarded by most linguists 
as a distinct variety, or dialect of English, much like any other 

) 
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dialect (e.g. Scottish English). It has been studied to a certain 
degree, though not extensively, from the point of view of syntax. 

Its most obvious distinctions are phonological and lexical. What 
Is relevant about it for our purposes is that, as far as the 
majority of Indians in India are concerned, Indian English is 
English. In one sense, this can be ignored. In a remedial teach- 
ing situation, as in remedial English classes at American colleges, 
the differences between Standard and Indian English are treated as 
mistakes or aberrations, and simply corrected — the student is 
taught to use a different dialect of English much like speakers of 
Black English learning Standard English. In our study, we were 
able to Ignore It, for the most part, because we were interested, 
basically. In the correlation of mistakes with particular base 
languages. In some Instances, however, where we found across-the- 
board mistakes, our observations of Indian English have proven in- 
sightful. Thus, in 5.2 above, in section V, we discussed the use 
of be+verb for simple present tense ( I am g o = I go ) in the samples 
we got from the students. We noted there that it may be due to the 
fact that such periphrastic constructions are common in Hindi and 
other Indian languages. Another, more probable, explanation lies 
in the fact that, as far as we have been able to observe, this 
usage is fairly common in Indian English, certainly among civil 
servants and school teachers, and not infrequent in the higher 
sociological strata. Thus, it may simply be that this misuse of 
be from the Standard English point of view is not a mistake on the 
part of the students at all, but part of the language the students 
are taught. In our interviews with the teachers receiving training 



at the Regional Institute of English, we found this usage very 
often. Obviously, this is not what the students’ textbooks use, 
but they certainly hear it often enough from their teachers . 
Confirmation for this may be found in the fact that this misuse 
is pervasive both in the north and the south, although to our 
knowledge, only the northern languages use a similar construction. 

This points up a general problem with analyzing factors of 
second language acquisition in a country where the teachers' 
native language is not the target language; it is likely to be a 
problem all over, but in India more so than other countries. If 
a better understanding of language teaching is desired, the problem 
certainly deserves further investigation. 

6. In what follows, we would like to sum up and discuss some of 
the implications of our findings. As regards the objective of 
providing a clear-cut correlation between mistakes in the target 
language and the base language, our results are not very extensive 
and therefore not conclusive. Minimally, however, as a survey, our 
project does establish the existence of such correlations, and 
points to the definite desirability of further, detailed research 
along these lines. Such work, by researchers with a working 
knowledge of both the base and target languages, should be done on 
a more restricted basis, probably involving no more than two base 
languages, and perhaps only one. The question of the feasibility 
of introducing supplementary material based on contrastive studies 
of specific base and target languages into heterogeneous learning 
' groups would be decided upon the outcome of such research. There 
is no doubt of its desirability and potential usefulness. 
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Our methdology, built from scratch, had many faults and 
stands In need of Improvement. Yet much of what was wrong with 
it is, in fact, positive, as it is to be hoped that future resear- 
chers will take advantage of our failures and learn from our mis- 
takes. The principal reason for not getting more extensive results 
seems to lie in the fact that, by and large, the data that we 
elicited was very restricted. As we pointed out, it lacked syn- 
tactic creativity, for the students, insecure in their command of 
English, fell back upon the simple constructions that they felt 
they could control. It seemed to us that much of the students’ 
insecurity was a natural extension of the timidity that they show 
in the classrooms, based mainly on the fact that anything written 
in school is going to get graded, and that they were expected to 
perform, and perform well. It may be advisable, in the future, to 
try to work outside the educational system. 

It would be desirable, further, to conduct long-term, follow-up 
surveys of the students’ progress. It is to be expected that as 
the learner’s competence developes, certain errors disappear and 
others come up in their place. The nature of these errors, and 
their sequence, could provide much useful information about second 
language acquisition, and would eventually enable teachers to 
foresee difficulties in their courses. 

Another major obstacle appeared In the analysis of the data, 
which stemmed from the particular linguistic condition in India. 
Given that a student’s mistake may represent his own imperfect 
learning, or that it may have been transmitted to him by a teacher, 
'and that the teacher in turn may have been making a genuine mistake, 
or using Indian English, a significant analysis would require a 
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long and careful Identifying and peeling away of the several layers 
of errors. Obviously, on a survey like ours, this could not be 
done. The researcher has to familiarize himself with Indian English 
and with the English of his Informants' teachers. If the above 
considerations are kept In mind, research can be carried out suc- 
cessfully . 

As regards the issue of contrastive and error analysis, 
what becomes apparent from the study Is that rather than being two 
competing approaches, these two approaches complement each other. 

We would like to devote some discussion to this, and illustrate It 
with an example or two. 

The Issues of foreign language teaching are of two kinds: 
those that relate to the practical problems of teaching, correcting 
errors, wrong generalizations and the like, and those that relate 
to theoretical questions and models of second language acquisition. 
Let us consider the practical side first. In situations where the 
learners have some competence In the target language already. It 
seems that here contrastive analysis has more to offer. If we 
review the kinds of errors found among non-native speakers of a 
language, we find that they can be divided into systematic and non- 

k 

systematic errors. Most of the non-systematic errors are due to 
imperfect memory or performance slip-ups, or are situational mis- 
takes that do not reflect on the student's competence. Others 
simply do not lend themselves to explanation. A large class of 
the non-systematic mistakes are lexical errors of a particular 
kind (e.g. tell for say , table for desk), where semantically re- 
lated items seem to get mixed up. In a large number of these 
cases, it is possible to point to the source in the base language — 
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usually a lack of lexical differentiation In that language, e.g. 
not having two separate words for tell and say , or. If the two 
Items exist, they are differentiated along semantic-syntactic 
parameters different from those operative In the target language. 

In these Instances, contrastive analysis, as we observed In con- 
nection with several cases above, allows one to pinpoint the source 
of error and offers the possibility of meaningful correction, 
whereas error analysis can only point to the mistake but will not 
find a generalization which covers it. 

With respect to systematic errors, the situation Is similar. 
Given a systematic error, it Is usually possible to establish the 
generalization underlying It. If the student's base language 
displays a similar generalization, this fact not only provides a 
source for the error, but, in addition., offers a way to affect 
the necessary corrections. This Is especially the case when nar- 
row idiosyncrasies of the base language - come Into conflict with 
idiosyncrasies of the target language. 

A good example of this is the Indian English pronunciation 
of English /t d/. In standard English these stops are alveolar; 
in Indian English they are retroflexed. We can best understand 

P 

the Indian English usage in considering the stop systems of the 
Indian languages: all of them possess two sets of coronal sounds, 
one dental and one retroflexed. On universal grounds, it seems 
that dental stops, rather than alveolar ones, are the most unmarked 
or most natural, sounds. Hence, an Indian speaker, hearing an 
English alveolar /t/, will feel it to be divergent from the 'normal 



dental sound, and therefore will reproduce It as equivalent to 
his own marked series, which Is retroflex. A speaker of French, 
having only one /t/ series, will reproduce English /t/ as a dental 
The retroflex stops of Indian English are so pervasive and so 
characteristic that one tends to think of them as an Irremediable 
part of the way Indians speak. Yet it is entirely absent from the 
speech of an Indian when speaking French, since he can reproduce 
French dental /t/ perfectly well. In this case, an Idiosyncratic 
fact about the Indian languages — that they have two /t/ series - 
and an Idiosyncratic fact about English — that /t/ is alveolar 
rather than dental — result in Indian English sounding markedly 
different from Standard English, much more so than, say, Indian 
French from Standard French. 

In a situation like this, any attempt to deal with the lan- 
guage learner’s errors without regard to the native language of 
the learner is likely to be unsuccessful. A person dealing with 
Indian English without regard to the Indian languages would try 
tp induce the learner to use alveolar /t/, a correction that would 
be extremely difficult for most learners. But given a knowledge 
that the Indian languages have a dental series, and noting that 
the substitution of dental /t/ for alveolar /t/ will produce a 
much more easily comprehensible version of English than the sub- 
stitution of retroflex /t/ for alveolar /t/ would, contrastive 
analysis would suggest teaching speakers of Indian English to use 
dentals for standard English alveolars. 
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Note that this is a ’correction’ that error analysis would 
be unlikely to arrive at, since nothing in the grammar of 
Indian English, where the use of retroflexed stops is quite con- 
sistent and where dentals do not appear, nor in the grammar of 
standard English, where dentals are nonexistent, would suggest 
such a correction. In instances like this, contrastive analysis 
obviously has the most to offer. 

It is on the theoretical side that error analysis (along with 
contrastive studies) can be very useful. In the case of a system- 
atic error, if no basis for it can be found in the base language, 
it becomes the task of error analysis to find out how and why 
erroneous generalizations were made on the basis of correct (but 
probably incomplete) data from the target language. It is the 
answers to such questions that provide empirical evidence for a 
theory of second language acquisition. In this sense, error anala- 
sis is analogous to the analysis of child language, which aims at 
generalizations underlying the process of language acquisition. 

Contrastive analysis is also an important tool in this area. 
First, it can provide evidence which bears on general linguistic 
theory, by determining to what extent cross-language generaliza- 

. r 

tions (interference) are made along the same parameters as the ones 
the linguist employs in constructing abstract grammars. The more 
correlations we find, the more we can be certain that linguistic 
theory is on the right track. 

Second, contrastive analysis can aid in the construction of 
a theory of second language acquisition. It is not the case that 
' every process, rule, or generalization in a given base language is 
going to interfere with processes in the target language. Estab- 
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lishing which language-particular areas of the grammar are most 
likely to cause cross-language interference provides important 
data for second language acquisition theories. Thus, both con- 
trastive analysis and error analysis play a significant role in 
providing answers to important questions of foreign language 



teaching. 



•CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS OF CASE MARKING 
IN POLYNESIAN LANGUAGES* 

Sandra Chung 

0.0 It has long been recognized that there are two basic 
types of case marking for a natural language, corresponding to 
the two usual ways of marking the actor and object of a transi- 
tive verb. The actor of a transitive verb can be identified 
with the subject of an intransitive; this accusative structure 
is demonstrated by Latin 



(1) 


puer-0 puell-am amabat. 
boy nom girl acc loved 


"The boy loved the 
girl . " 


(2) 


puer-0 fugit. 
boy nom fled 


"The boy fled." 



Or, the subject of an intransitive can be identified with the 
object of a transitive verb. We find ergative structures like 
this in Niuean, a Polynesian language: 

(3) ne poka he tangata e akau . "The man pushed 

tns push erg man abs tree (over) the tree." 

(4) ne fano e tangata . "The man went."- 

tns go abs man 

Case marking is the most obvious rule which classifies noun 
phrases in this way, but it is not “the only one. Any rule which 
refers to NP r s may apply in an accusative or ergative pattern, 
and a language may be accusative in some respects , but ergative 
in others. In Latin, for instance, the object of a transitive 
nominalization resembles the subject of an intransitive one: 



(5) neglegens religion-is 

neglecting religion gen . 



"the neglecting of 
religion" 



(6) adventus consul-is 

coming consul gen. 



"the coming of the 
consul" 



Compare this ergative pattern with the case marking of simple 
sentences in (1-2). 

The fact that a language can have both types of case 
structure has led to some speculation about which type (if 
either) is more basic. Since the base component is presumed 
to be universal , it would be convenient if it prescribed the same 
NP classification for all languages, with patterns of the other 
type being derived at a more superficial level. Not surprising- 
ly, most work in this area has suggested that the accusative 
is basic. ^ This is because even languages with ergative case 
marking make use of the notion of logical subject, and this 
notion is directly reflected by accusative structure. 

In this paper I examine the claim that accusative is 
basic by considering case relations in several Polynesian langu- 
ages. These languages are particularly appropriate for a con- 
trastive study of case because they make use of both accusative 
and ergative case marking. Despite the fact that the ergative 
type is historically descended from the accusative, I show 
that neither type can be derived from the other on a synchronic 
level. Instead, both types are equally derived, and are related 
to larger systems of rules which are organized by case. 

The outline of the paper is as follows: In il, I describe 

four Polynesian languages , and show that their case marking 
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^ ) forms a gradation from accusative to ergative. §2 examines 

the claim that all of these languages are underlyingly accusa- 
tive, and that sentences in the ergative languages are derived 
by a passive rule. The examination suggests that this is 
not so. Rather, the ergative is obtained historically through 
a reanalysis of the passive, and both types of case marking occur 
at the same level of derived structure. In §3-6, I show that 
my proposal is supported by the relation of case marking to 
other rules dealing with NP’s. These rules are shown to differ 
systematically in the different languages, in a way which is 
determined or at least reflected by the case marking of 
simple sentences. Case then appears to be a principle which 
organizes rules, and the different types of case marking are 
representative of different rule systems. 

1.0 Case Marking in Polynesian 

Pawley (1966) divides the Polynesian languages into 
two major subgroups. These are Tongic, consisting only of. 

Tongan and Niuean, and Nuclear Polynesian, which includes the 
other languages in the Polynesian Triangle as well as related 
languages in Micronesia (Outliers). Nuclear Polynesian is it- 
self divided into a group of Eastern languages, and a less 
homogeneous group including the Outlier languages and Samoan. 

The four languages which we will consider are representative 
of these groups; they include Maori, an East Polynesian language, 

( ) 

~ Pukapukan, an Outlier language, and Tongan and Samoan. 
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Each of the three subgroups exhibits a different type 
of case marking. This is remarkable, since Pawley’s classifica- 
tion is based on morphology, and case marking in Polynesian is 
syntactic rather than morphological. Case is generalLy indicated 
by particles which precede the NP, much as tense or aspect is 
indicated by particles preceding the verb; e.g. Maori 

C7) ka patu 0^ te tangata i_ te poaka. "The man kills 

tns kill nom the man acc the pig the pig." 

In some Outlier languages, case can be indicated by position, 

with an unmarked actor always preceding an unmarked object; 

e.g. Sikiana 

(.8) t tamalaa ni kai te pakeo. "The man ate the 

the man tns eat the shark shark." 

These constructions operate differently in the different sub- 
groups, with the Tongic languages, being ergative, the Eastern 
languages accusative, and the Samoic- Outlier languages having 
a mixed type of case. Because case marking is distributed in 
this way, our four languages will represent different stages 
in the accusative- to-ergative continuum. 



3 

1.1 Maori. With few exceptions, all sentences in Maori 
have some type of accusative case marking. In the active, 
the objects of transitive verbs are preceded by the particle i, 
while actors of transitives and subjects of intransitives are 
preceded by 0_: 

C9) i epa 10 te tangata i_ te kupenga. 
tns throw nom the man acc the net 

"The man threw the net." 
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(10) - i oma 0_ te tangata. "The man ran." 

tns run nom the man 

Actor and object both follow the verb, and may be permuted: 

(11) i epa i te kupenga 0_ te tangata. 
tns throw acc the net nom the man 

"The man threw the net . " 

The two word orders (9,11) are just as frequent: in simple sen- 
tences, but VSO is preferred over VOS in more complex sentences 
(including indirect objects, etc.). We will see that this pref- 
erence for subject-before-object is characteristic of all 
Polynesian languages. 

Transitive sentences can optionally undergo the passive 
rule, which places a suffix on the verb and assigns different 
case particles to the NP’s. The object: is marked with the 
nominative 0^ and the actor with e: 

(12) i epa - ina £ te kupenga e te tangata. "The net was 
tns throw pass nom the net agt the man thrown by the 

man . " 

As in the active, actor and object can be scrambled with no 
change in meaning, but there is a slight preference for the 
word order VOS (as in 12). The question of exactly how the 
passive affects word order will be taken up in §1.6. 

While the passive has a semantic range like the passive 
in English (i.e. in indicating state/result/completed action), 
it differs from the English passive in two important respects: 
it occurs more often than the active, and applies to a larger 
range of constructions than in English- Intransitives , for 
instance , may undergo the passive if they are followed by a 
locative prepositional phrase: 
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C13) ka moe - a 0^ te moenga £ te tangata. 
tns sleep pass nom the bed agt the man 

"The bed is slept-on by the 
man . " 

4 

Derived from: 

(.14) ka moe 0_ te tangata i te moenga. 

■tns sleep nom the man on the bed 

And transitive imperatives must undergo the rule: 

(15) 0 tua - ina 0_ te raakau (e koe). 
imp fell pass nom the tree agt you 

"(You) fell the tree!" 

Compare the active form of (15), which is ungrammatical, with 
examples of intransitive verbs in the imperative construction: 

(16 ) *0 tua (0^ koe) i te raakau. 
imp fell nom you acc the tree 

Intransitives : 

(17) e tuu koe). "(You) stand [up]!" 

imp stand nom you 

(18) 0 haere mai (0_ koe) ki te whare. 
imp go here nom you to the house 

"(You) come to the house!" 

Both of these facts (and especially the frequent occur- 
rence of the passive) may have brought about the regularization 
of the passive suffix in Maori. The passive suffix in Polynes- 
ian is represented by -( C) (i)a , where the particular value of 
-C is determined idiosyncratically by the verb; compare Maori 
awhina-tia ’be helped* with hopu-kia ’be caught*. It has been 
shown** that -C originally belonged to the verb stem, but was 
•reanalyzed as part of the suffix when Polynesian lost all 
consonants in word-final position. A further stage of this 
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reanalysis appears in Maori, where one of the ten passive 
suffixes has become the unmarked form. - Tia can replace other, 
historically correct forms of the suffix, and is used to 
passivize derived verbs and borrowings from English. 

1.2 Tong an . On the surface, case marking in Tongan is very 

different from case marking in Maori. Actors of transitive 

verbs are preceded by the particle £e. Objects of transitives, 

and subjects of intransitives were at one time marked by 'a , 

but a recent account by Shumway (1971) states that this particle 

6 

"has virtually disappeared in the spoken language." The only 
place where £a survives seems to be before proper names. So 
we have : 

(19) na'e ui _|_e^ he pule 0_ e fefine. "The boss called 

tns call erg the boss abs the woman the woman." 

(20) na'e faangota £ e tamasi*!. "The child 

tns fish abs the child fished." 

where £ is sometimes replaced by _Va in written or formal speech. 

Word order is less flexible than in Maori, since the 

actor must precede the goal if the latter is not a pronoun. 

(21-2) show that this order is obligatory: 

t 

(21) na'e ui £ ia he pule. "The boss called 

tns call abs her erg the boss her." 

(22) *na'e ui £ e fefine ^e_ he pule. 

tns call abs the woman erg the boss 

Finally, Tongan lacks a passive rule, as is normal for 

a language with ergative case marking. Notice, though, that 

the ergative *e resembles the agent of the passive in Maori. 

• ' ™ 

The resemblance is supported by the presence of a small class 
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of. verbs in Tongan, which are usually identified as ’intransi- 
tive', but take a Maori-like accusative structure. For 
example : 

(23) 'oku 'of a 0. e tangata ( *i) he ta’ahine. 

tns love abs the man to the girl 

’’The man loves the girl." 

Like the other 'pseudo-accusatives’, 'of a is a verb of emotion/ 
perception, and looks like an intransitive followed by a loca- 
tive phrase: 

(24) *e folau 0^ e tangata ( * i ) he vaka. 
tns sail abs the man xn the ship 

"The man will sail in the 
ship." 

Both constructions have recently eliminated the particle _J_i 

7 

in casual speech. As a result, the ' i phrase is distinguished 
from an absolutive UP only by the form of the definite article 
(e_ for absolutives, he otherwise). 

Sentences like (23) raise the possibility that Tongan 
is accusative in underlying structure, and that ordinary trans- 
itives like (19) are derived by means of a passive rule. Note 
that this rule must be obligatory for t:he vast majority of 
verbs, since sentences like (25) are ungrammatical: 

(25) *na'e ui 0 _ e pule ( * i ) he fefine. 

tns call abs the boss to the woman 

Moreover, most transitives would have -to take a -£ passive 
suffix, since sentences like (26) are usually not allowed: 

(26) *na'e ui-a J[_e he pule £e fefine. 

tns call pass agt the boss abs the woman 



Still, the possibility of this type of derivation is 



increased by the fact that many verbs like ' of a have a derived 

transitive form. This transitive usually has a durational 

meaning, and consists of the verb stem plus a suffixed -( C) (i)a 

(27) ’oku *ofe - ina * e he tangata (3 e ta'ahine. 
tns love trans erg the man abs the girl 

. . . "The man loves the girl 
(all the time)." 

(27) bears a striking and suspicious resemblance to the Maori 
passive (12). 

However, not all ’pseudo-accusatives' have a transitive 
form, and it is unclear whether this derivation is a lexical 
or syntactic process. This question is discussed in more 
detail in §2 . 3. 

1.3 Pukapukan . Pukapukan has two types of case marking, 

accusative and ergative, which are associated with different 

styles of speech. The accusative is thought to be correct, and 

is used in formal situations; it closely resembles the case 

marking of Maori, Consider: 

C28) na patu te taane i te wawine . 

tns hit nom the man acc the woman 

"The man hit the woman." 

« (29) na lele 0 _ te manu. "The bird flew." 

tns fly nom the bird 

The actor and object in (2 8) may be permuted, but there is a 
definite preference for VSO order. This order is apparently 
required when one (or both) NP('s) is a pronoun or proper 
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name : 

(30) na patu £ i a Turi i. te taane. 
tns hit nom pers Turi acc the man 

"Turi hit the man." 

But: 

(31) *na patu i te taane i a. Turi. 

tns hit acc the man nom pers Turi 

Passives are derived by attaching case markers to the 
NP's for the actor, £ for the object), and adding a -( C) (i)a 
suffix to the verb. The idiosyncratic forms of the suffix are 
still used, but there are three variants which have been general- 
ized: these are -ia, - ina , and -ngia, the last two of which 

are sometimes combined as - ngina . Once the passive has applied, 
the NP's are optionally scrambled. It is worth noting that 
word order is more flexible in the passive than in the active, 
since a passive sentence may undergo scrambling even when the 
NP's are pronouns or proper names. Moreover, there seems to be 
no preference for VOS or VSO order: 

(32) na patu - a 0_ te wawine e te taane. 

tns hit pass nom the woman agt the man 

"The man hit the woman . " 

(33) na patu - a e te taane 0. te wawine. 

■tns hit pass agt the man nom the woman 

"The man hit the woman . " 
Compare the passive in Maori, where a VOS order is slightly 
preferred. 

It is -tempting to try to link this free (and therefore 
x unmarked) word order to other facts about the passive in Puka- 
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pukan. The passive occurs at least as often as the accusative, 
and the two constructions do not differ significantly in meaning; 
both merely indicated a transitive action (and this is reflected 
in the translation). When pressed, my informants stated that 
the passive could imply completed action, but it is clear from 
texts and conversation that this is not generally the case. 

The two constructions are often interchanged in simple sentences , 
with Ce) actors of passive sentences being gapped after (0_) 
actors of accusative ones, and vice versa. 

(34) mea ake £ i a Te Malo i lua ipu, waapiki - a 

do away nom pers T.M. acc two half put close pass 

mai 0_ naa pulu ki lunga o lua 
here nom pi husk on top of two 

ipu. . "Te Malo took the two halves, 
half placed the husks around 
the two halves . . " 

The ergative case marking is considerably more restricted. 
In this construction the actor is marked with e and the 
object with 0_, but the verb appears in its stem form: 

(35) na patu e te taane 0_ te wawine. 

tns hit erg the man abs the woman 

"The man hit the woman." 

(36) na patu 0_ te wawine e_ te taane. 

tns hit abs the woman erg the man 

The ergative' clearly resembles the passive , and like it has 
a relatively free word order. Both VSO and VOS are allowed, 
as demonstrated by (35-6). It differs from the passive in 
being considered an element of casual speech. Although my inf- 
ormants used the ergative often in conversations, they were 
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reluctant to admit it , and claimed that the ergative was not 
"good language" but "just the way people talk." This marginal 
status reflects the fact that the ergative has a limited 
syntactic scope. For instance, the passive rule may apply 
to intransitives which are followed by a locative prepositional 
phrase (cf. Maori): 

(37) na lele £ te taane i te paanga. 

'tns run nom the man on the mat 

"The man ran on/ over the 
mat." 

(38) na lele - wia £ te paanga e te taane. 
tns run pass nom the mat agt the man 

"The mat was run over by 
the man . ” 

But ergative marking is ungrammatical for this type of sentence 

(39) *na lele e_ te taane £ te paanga, 
tns run erg the man abs the mat 

The passive may also apply to transitive verbs of emotion, 

as in 



(40) ko mina - ngia £ te yua e ku. 
tns want pass nom the water agt me 

"The water is wanted by me. 



derived from 

(41) ko mina £ au i . te yua. "I want the water." 

tns want nom I acc the water 

But these constructions are ungrammatical in the ergative: 

(42) *ko mina £ te yua e ku. 

tns want abs the water erg me 

In addition, ergative sentences are not allowed to under 

N go some trans formations which apply to passive or accusative 
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sentences. .For instance, Question Formation will not affect 
the actor of an ergative sentence: 

(43) *ko ai na waka - tuu 0. te wale. (Erg.) 

Q who tns caus stand abs the house 

But the same rule is grammatical for the actor of a passive 
or accusative: 

(44) ko ai na waka - tuu i_ te wale. (Acc. ) 

Q who tns caus stand acc the house 

"Who built the house?" 

(45) ko ad na waka - tuu - ina 0_ te wale. (Pass.) 

Q wEp tns caus stand pass nom the house 

’ . * 

"Who built the house?" 

Finally, the ergative is semantically marked with respect 
to the other two constructions , since it emphasizes the action 
of the verb. Thus (35) can be translated as "The man really 
hit the woman" or "The man hit the woman (once)." The passive 
and accusative, on the other hand, merely indicate that the 
verb is transitive, with no emphasis or added meaning. 

These facts suggest that the ergative should not be 
derived by the passive rule, but should be introduced by a 
separate rule of case marking. This transformation places an 
e before the actor and a 0, before the object, and therefore 
resembles one part of the passive rule. This analysis is 
examined in more detail in §2. 

1.4 Samoan . Samoan also has a mixed type of case, but this 

differs substantially from the case system of Pukapukan. As 
in Pukapukan, there are two unmarked constructions, but these 
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are passive and ergative, not passive and accusative. Both 
passive and ergative use the case markers £ (actor) and £ 
(object); the passive is distinguished from the ergative by 
the presence of a -( C) (i ) a suffix (or its generalized form, 
-ina) on the verb. 

(46) 'ua fasi - ina e le teine 0_ le tama. 

tns hit pass agt the girl nom the boy 

"The girl hit the boy." 

(47) ’ua fasi e le teine 0^ le tama. 

tns hit erg the girl abs the boy 

"The girl hit the boy." 

(48) gives an example of an intransitive sentence: 

(48) na sau 0_ le tama. "The boy came." 

tns come nom the boy 

Bolrh the passive and the ergative allow scrambling, 
and show a slight preference for the order VSO. However, my 
informants insist that VOS is just as grammatical: 

(49) ’ua fasi - ina !0 le tama e le teine . 

tns hit pass nom the boy agt the girl 

"The girl hit the boy." 

(50) ’ua fasi JB le tama e le teine. 

tns hit abs the boy erg the girl 

"The girl hit the boy." 

This same freedom seems to characterize the use of the 
ergative as opposed to the passive, since informants claim 
that the two are usually interchangeable. Semantically, both 
types indicate that the action of the verb is transitive; the 
ergative can emphasize immediate action, and the passive can 
emphasize completed action, but these distinctions are not 



usually observed. The constructions also have the same syntac- 
tic range; for instance, neither may apply to intransitive 
verbs followed by a locative phrase (cp. Maori, Pukapukan). 

While it is' true that passives formed from intransitives are 
recognized as grammatical, they are dismissed as archaic and 
overly respectful speech: 

(51) *ua nofo 0_ le faifeVau Vi le nofoa. 

tns sit nom the minister on the seat 

"The minister sat on the 
seat." 

(52) ?'ua nofo - ia 0 le nofoa e le faife'au. 

tns sit pass nom the seat agt the minister 

"The minister took his 
seat. " 

(53) gives the ergative version of (51): 

(53) **ua nofo e le faife'au 0_ le nofoa. 

tns sit erg the minister abs the seat 

In general, it is difficult to find places where the passive 

0 

is grammatical but the ergative is not, or vice versa. Infor- 
mants sometimes prefer the passive, but emphasize that this 
preference is stylistic (i.e., verbs are felt to be "fuller, 
more complete" with - ina than without). 

The accusative is used less often than either of these 
types, because most verbs which occur in the passive construc- 
tion also occur in the accusative. (In this sense, ’passive' 
is a misnomer, even though it is perfectly clear that sentences 
like (46) correspond to passives in other Polynesian languages.) 
Instead, the accusative is limited to a small class of verbs 
of emotion or perception, as illustrated in C54): 
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(54) 'ua alofa 0_ le tama le "teine. 

TNS LOVE nom the boy acc the girl 

"The boy loved the girl . " j 

The accusative has a rigid word order which is in keeping with j 

its limited use. My informants claim that VSO is used more 

( j 

frequently, and is much better Samoan, than VOS: . 

i ■ ‘ 

| C55) ?'ua alofa _Vi le teine 0_ le tama. I 

! tns love acc the girl nom the boy j 

i * i 

I- "The boy loved the girl." i 

i . ! 

t s 

Accusative sentences may also be placed in the passive j 

i by adding the passive suffix to the verb, and changing the 1 

case of the NP r s. Although the result is formally identical j 

■ 

to (.46), there is one important difference: the passive suf- j 

. \ 

fix may not be removed to form an ergative sentence like (47). \ 

< 

! 

In other words, accusative and ergative case marking are j 

mutually exclusive 

! ' ; 

C56) 'ua alofa - ngia e le tama 0 _ le teine. 
tns love pass agt the boy nom the girl 

"The boy loved the girl . " 

But : 

(57) *’ua alofa e le tama 0 _ le teine. 
tns love erg the boy abs the girl 

This distribution of types of case is what we might expect, 

and is what actually occurs in Tongan and (trivially) in 

Maori. In this respect, it is interesting that accusative and 

ergative are options for the majority of verbs in Pukapukan. 

' 
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1.5 Accusative and Ergative . These descriptions lead to a 
typology of case marking in Polynesian which can be briefly 
summarized as follows. Two of the representative languages 
are basically accusative; of these, Maori has no ergative case 
marking, and Pukapukan uses the ergative in casual speech. 

The other two languages are basically ergative, with Samoan 
using the passive and ergative in free variation. Languages 
with a ’regular* ergative have an accusative which is restricted, 
and applies only to a closed class of verbs of emotion or 
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Notice that even those languages where 
a special environment which allows the 
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suggests that free scrambling is the older feature in Poly- 
nesian, and that fixed word order is a more recent development. 

The typology also leads to some observations about 
the case system of proto-Polynesian. It seems clear, first 
of all, that the ergative is not a part of this system. Al- 
though the ergative occurs in several Polynesian languages, it 
is relatively new in Pukapukan and is not found in the Eastern 
languages at all. Moreover, all ergative languages have some 
type of accusative construction, but (as Maori demonstrates) 
the opposite is not true. As the ergative can be derived from 
the passive on a morphological level, it is logical to assume 
that it is a late development in Polynesian. I will therefore 
assume that the ergative is historically descended from the 
passive. This does not mean, however, that it is synchronically 
derived by the passive rule. 

The accusative can be reconstructed for proto-Polynes- 
ian, as it occurs in all of the languages that I have described. 
Since it is VSO in those languages where it is restricted, 
we can reconstruct T1 as the basic Accusative Rule: 

C.T1) Accusative Marking 

Tns V NP < NP> — > 1 0 + 2 ^ i + 3 > 

12 3 

The fact that the accusative allows scrambling in languages 
where it is a regular construction can be explained by positing 
a scrambling rule : 



(T2) Scrambling (optional) 



Tns V Case NP Case NP 



3 2 



12 3 

Scrambling is ordered after Accusative Marking , and applies 
to passive sentences as well. 



1.5.1 Excursus on Word Order . As it is given above, Accusa- 
tive Marking applies to strings which are VSO , since it marks 

the first NP after the verb as actor, and the second NP as 

object. This is clearly the dominant surface order of Poly- 
nesian, but there is some question as to whether it is the 
underlying order as well. It has been suggested (Chomsky, 1965) 
that the universal base includes the constituent VP, so that 
all VSO languages would be VOS in underlying structure. But 
this analysis does not seem to work for Polynesian. Let us 
examine some of the reasons why. 

Pronominalization in most Polynesian languages'*''*' works 
from left to right. The anaphoric NP is replaced by a pronoun, 

which may be followed by an emphatic particle : this is 

wua in Pukapukan, lava in Samoan, anoo or ake in Maori. In 
general, there is no distinctive set of reflexive pronouns, 
and informants claim that there is no difference between 
reflexive and non-reflexive pronominalization. Consider 
this example from Maori : 

(58) i whaka - riri 0 te pirihimana i a Hoone 
tns caus angry nom the policeman acc pers Hoone 

ki a ia anoo. 
to pers him emp 



"The policeman made John 
angry at himself . " 

Or: "The policeman made John 

angry at him . " 

In (58), the object of the ki phrase has been pronominalized , 
and may refer to the actor or (direct) object, since it is 
preceded by both. In (59), the direct object has been pronom- 
inalized instead: 

(59) i whaka - riri 0 te pirihimana i a ia anoo 
tns caus angry nom the policeman acc prs him emp 

ki a Hoone. 
to pers Hoone 

"The policeman m ade himself 
' angry at John." 

Not: *The policeman made him 
angry at John . 

Here ia anoo may refer to the actor (te pirihimana) , but it 
no longer refers to Hoone . Because (58-9) differ only in 
the place of the pronoun, pronominalization in Maori must be 
lef t-to-right . 

Pronominalization also works this way in Samoan and 
Pukapukan, as is demonstrated by the conjoined sentences below. 
In (60-1), the pronoun follows its antecedent: 

(60) Sam. 'ou te mana’o *i le teine , 'e te ita ’i ai . 

I tns like acc the girl you tns angry rel 

"I like the girl . but you 
hate her . " 

(61) Puk. na waka - atawai 0 i a Turi i a Te Malo 

tns caus thank nom pers Tun acc prs T.M. 

laaua ma Yina, na waka - weuwi 
they and Yina tns caus farewell 

• 

0 i a ana wua i a laaua. 
nom prs he emp acc prs them 
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" Turi thanked Te Malo and 
Yina, then h£ said fare- 
well to them." 
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C62) Sam. 'ou te mana’o * i ai, 'e te ita 'i 
I tns like acc rel you tns hate acc 

le teine. 
the girl 

"I like it, and you hate 
the girl." 

(63) Puk. na waka - atawai 0 i a ana wua i a 

tns caus thank nom prs he emp acc pers 

Te Malo laaua ma Yina, na 
T.M. they and Yina tns 

waka - weuwi 0 i a Turi i a laaua. 
caus farewell nom prs T. acc prs them 

"He (someone else) thanked 
Te Malo and Yina, then 
Turi said farewell to 
them . " 

Again the question of whether two NP’s are coreferential is 
determined by whether the antecedent comes first. As in 
Maori, pronominalization must proceed from left to right. 

These facts become significant when we examine how 
pronominalization behaves in accusative sentences; for in all 
three languages it is the actor which pronominalizes the 
object, and not vice versa. For instance, (64-5) are reflexive 
sentences in Maori: 

(64) i pupuhi 0 a Hoone i a ia anoo. 
tns shoot nom prs Hoone acc prs him emp 

"John shot himself . " 

Notice that C65) violates the Crossover Principle: 
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C65) i pupuhi i a ia anoo 0 a Hoone . 
tns shoot acc prs him emp nom prs Hoone 

"John shot himself . " 

But (.66-7) are not reflexive: 

C66) i pupuhi 0 a ia anoo i a Hoone. 

tns shoot nom prs he emp acc prs Hoone 

"He himself shot John." 

C67) i pupuhi i a Hoone 0 a ia anoo. 

tns shoot acc prs John nom prs he emp 

' "He himself shot John." 

The Samoan data is complicated by a preference for VSO 
order, which is illustrated in the examples below. My infor- 
mants claim that (68-9) are both coreferential , but that (69) 
is "not good Samoan:" 

C68) saa va’ai 0 le ’aveloli ’iate ia lava i 

tns see nom the truckdr. acc/prs - Film emp in 

le faa’ata. 
the mirror 

"The truckdriver saw him - 
self in the mirror." 

(.69) ?*saa va’ai ’iate ia lava 0 le * aveloli i 
tns see acc/prs him emp nom the truckdr. in 

le faa’ata. 
the mirror 

"The truckdriver saw him- 
self in the mirror . ” 

(.70-1) were accepted as "referring to two different people," 

although C71) was again "not as good:" 

(70) saa va’ai 0 ’oia lava ’i le ’aveloli i 
tns see nom he emp acc the truckdr. in 

le faa’ata. 
the mirror 
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"He himself saw the truck- 
driver in the mirror." 

(71) ?*saa va'ai r i le r aveloli 0 ' oia lava i 

tns see acc the truckdr. nom he emp ir. 

le faa’ata. 
the mirror 

"He himself saw the truck- 
driver in the mirror." 

This preference for VSO is even stronger in Pukapukan, where 
both VOS examples were rejected completely Cv. §1.3). Only 
(72) was considered to be reflexive: 

(72) na mimili 0 te wawine i a ana wua. 

tns touch nom the woman acc prs her emp 

"The w6man touched herself. " 

C73) *na mimili i a ana wua 0 te wawine. 

tns touch acc prs her emp nom the woman 

Compare (72) with (74), where the actor is pronominalized: 

(74) na mimili 0 i a ana wua i te wawine. 

tns touch nom pers he emp acc the woman 

"He himself touched the 
woman . " 

(75) *na mimili i te wawine 0 i a ana wua. 

tns touch acc the woman nom pers he emp 

Note that coreference is not affected by surface order in lan- 
guages which allow scrambling (e.g. Maori). Actors may pro- 
nominalize objects which precede them, as in (65), but objects 
may never pronominalize actors. Since pronominalization works 
from left to right, it cannot apply at the surface level. 
Instead, it must apply to a VSO structure, and the NP's must 
be rearranged later by a scrambling rule. 

Now let us suppose that all Polynesian languages have 
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a verb phrase in underlying structure ; in other words , that 
the basic word order is VOS, and the VSO shape of accusative 
sentences is derived by an optional transformation: 

(TO) Object Shift (optional) 

C vp Tns V NP vp ] NP — > 1 3 2 

12 3 

Object Shift will apply more often than not in languages where 
VSO is preferred (e.g. Samoan); it will be obligatory in 
languages where VSO is required (e.g. Tongan). It will also 
be obligatory when actor and object are coreferential , since 
sentences must be in the form VSO to undergo pronominal ization. 
Finally, in languages which have both word orders, Object 
Shift will be distinct from the Scrambling rule, even though 
both do the same job of reordering actor and object. This 
is because Object Shift must precede pronominalization , but 
Scrambling must follow it (64-5). 

In general, these properties of Object Shift argue 
that it is an unnatural rule. The situation is particularly 
clear in Maori, where the presence of Object Shift and Scram- 
bling would mean that sentences could have ambiguous deriva- 
tions. For example, (76) could be derived from a deep structure 
like (77) in two ways: either by applying Object Shift and 

Scrambling, or else by applying neither. 

C76) i patu i te poaka 0 te tangata. 
tns hit acc the pig nom the man 

“The man hit the pig." 
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C77) 




Deriv: (a) 



NP 

/\ , 
te poaka 



(+0bj Shift) 



• S 



VP 



Tns V 

I \ 

i patu 



(+Scram) 

NP 'NP 

/\ 

te tgta te poaka 



-> (76) 



(b) 



(76) 



(»0bj Shift) (-Scram) 

All sentences with VOS order would be similarly ambiguous. 

It thus appears that Polynesian languages do not have a 
constituent VP; rather, they are VSO in underlying structure, 
and this is reflected by the direction of pronominalization. 
This conclusion is supported by a number of other facts , of 
which I will mention only one. In Pukapukan, case marking 
can sometimes be omitted entirely, if the verb is in its stem 
form and the tense marker has been deleted. We would expect 
sentences in this minimal construction to reflect the word 
order of deep structure, since there are no case markers to 
indicate the underlying grammatical relations. In fact, these 
sentences are always interpreted as VSO. So maatou in (78) 
is always the actor, and never the object, of welaavei ; 

C78) welaavei maatou o maatou maatutua. 

visit we poss we parents 

"We visited our parents." 

Not: Our parents visited us. 
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1.6 The Passive Rule . A passive can also be reconstructed 
for proto-Polynesian, since it occurs in all four languages 
which I have described. Moreover, it is marked with respect 
to the accusative in languages where both constructions are 
1 regular* . The passive applies a state or result in Maori; in 
Pukapukan, it can indicate completed action. The fact that it 
loses this special meaning in languages where the accusative 
is restricted suggests that its derived status is old. It is 
therefore this derived type which is attributed to proto-Poly- 
nesian. Since a deep structure for transitive sentences has 
already been reconstructed, we can obtain the passive by means 
of a transformation: 

(T3) Passive Rule (optional) 1 ^ 

Tns V NP NP * 1 2 + ( C)(i)a e + 3 0 + 4 

12 3 4 

Or : Tns V NP NP — > 1 2 + ( C)(i)a 0 + 4 e + 3 

12 3 4 

How the passive affects word order is a more complicated 
question. We have seen that languages with a regular passive 
allow it to undergo scrambling (e.g. Maori, Pukapukan, Samoan), 
but that these languages show different stylistic preferences 
for which NP comes first. For instance, Maori favors a VOS 
order for the passive, but Samoan favors VSO. As these 
stylistic preferences are not particularly conclusive, we must 
look elsewhere to determine how the passive actually works. 

Let us return to pronominalization in Pukapukan and Maori. 14 
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Pronominalization is fairly complicated for passive sen- 
tences in Maori. Objects may be pronominalized by actors, 
exactly as in the accusative, and this operation is not affected 
by surface order: 

(79) ka heru - ina e Hera 0 ia anoo. 

tns comb pass agt Hera nom her emp 

"*Herself will be combed 
by Hera . " 

(80) ka heru - ina 0 ia anoo e Hera , 

tns comb pass nom her emp agt Hera 

"*Herself will be combed 
by Hera . " 

Or, actors may be pronominalized by objects which precede them 
.in surface structure. These constructions have the surface 
order VOS, but never VSO : 

(81) ka heru - ina 0 a Hera e ia anoo. 

tns comb pass nom prs Hera agt her emp 

" Hera will be combed by 
herself . " 

Compare (81), which is coreferential, with (82), which is not: 

(82) ka heru - ina e ia anoo 0 a Hera, 

tns comb pass agt him emp nom prs Hera 

"Hera will be combed by 
him himself." 

The way that pronominalization works in these cases is not 
terribly straightforward, but seems to involve the two notions 
of primacy and precedence. NP's which are pronominalized by 
primacy (79-80) may undergo scrambling; NP's which are pronom- 
inalized by precedence (81-2) may not.^ However, regardless 
of the details of this process, it is clear that some passive 
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sentences Ce.g. 81) must be VOS when pronominalization applies. 
(Recall that pronominalization works from left to right.) 

This means that the passive must reorder actor and object, 
since all transitive sentences are VSO in underlying structure : 
(T3) Passive Rule (optional) 

Tns V NP NP — » 1 2 + ( C)(i)a £ + 4 e + 3 

12 3 4 

We find a similar situation in Pukapukan, where co- 

16 

referential passive sentences may be VSO or VOS. The only 
restriction is that pronouns must follow their antecedents in 
surface structure: 

(83) na patu - a 0 te taane e na wua. 

tns hit pass nom the man agt him emp 

"The man was hit by himself . " 

C84) na patu - a e te taane 0^ i a ana wua. 

tns hit pass agt the man nom pers He' emp 

M *Himself was hit by the 
man . 11 

In (83-4) the pronouns follow their antecedents. In (85-6), 
they do not : 

(85) na patu - a e na wua 0 te taane. 
tns hit pass agt him emp nom the man 

i 

"The man was hit by him 
himself (another man)." 

(86) na patu - a 0 i a ana wua e te taane. 
tns hit pass nom pers him emp agt the man 

"He himself was hit by 
the (other) man." 

Since pronominalization in Pukapukan works from left to right, 
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(83) suggests that the passive does reorder actor and object. 

It is possible that (84) (where the actor precedes the object) 

is derived by primacy, although this seems unlikely in view 

17 

of the fact that (72) is not allowed. 

Both of these languages have regular accusative and 
passive constructions, so we would expect them to reflect the 
older features of the passive rule. As a result, the fact 
that the passive reorders actor and object can be reconstructed 
for proto-Polynesian. It is interesting that this derived 
status seems to break down in languages where the accusative 
has been restricted in some way. In Samoan, for instance, 
the passive may still reorder actor and object, but its pre- 
ferred word order is VSO. 

To conclude, I have reconstructed a deep structure for 
transitive sentences in proto-Polynesian. These sentences 
are subject to Accusative Harking, if they do not undergo 
the Passive Rule. 

) 

2.0 The Accusative-to-Ergative Drift 

In §1, I claimed th^at ergative case marking is histor- 
ically derived from the passive, so that (87-8) come from 
the same source in proto-Polynesian: 

(87) Mai>. ka kimi - hi a £ te tamaiti e Pita. 

/ tns search pass nom the child agt Pita 

"The child will be searched 
for by Pita." 
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(88)- Ton. ’e kumi Pita £ e tamasi’I. 

tns search erg Pita abs the child 

"Pita will search for the 
child." 

One of the more straightforward explanations for this relation 

ship is based on the fact that (87) has a passive suffix, 

but (88) does not. (The two examples also have different 

word orders, but this can be dismissed as a product of the 

18 

Scrambling rule. ) If we assume that the suffix is deleted 
by a low-level transformation, then both types of sentences 
can be synchronically derived by mean$3 of the passive rule. 

This argument has been advanced by Hale (196 8) and 
Hohepa (1969), who claim that the Polynesian languages are 
gravitating towards some type of ergative case marking. Hale 
and Hohepa (hereafter H/H) state that the ergative is just an 
extension of the process by which passives are preferred in 
basically accusative languages (e.g. Maori). In ergative lan- 
guages , that is , the passive is required for most transitive 
verbs ; these then undergo a rule which deletes the passive 
suffix. The H/H proposal is stated in speculative terms, 
but it is clearly intended to have one specific consequence. 

As Hohepa says , "ergative structures are not part of deep 
structure relations. Instead, they are produced by later syn- 
tactic processes, with passive [suffix] deletion following 
paSsivisation . 

The H/H proposal has several apparent advantages, of 
which the most obvious is that it explains the accusative-to- 



ergative drift. Although the accusative can be reconstructed 
for proto— Polynesian, the data of §1 suggests that it is 
being replaced by other constructions. For instance, the 
accusative is used less often than the passive in Maori*, it 
is recognized as formal, not casual, speech in Pukapukan. 
(Recall that casual speech is the domain of the ergative in 
Pukapukan, a fact which suggests that the ergative is relative 
ly new.) Moreover, the early texts and chants from several 
languages show that the accusative was used more often (and 
the ergative less) than it is now. In Pukapukan chants (c. 
1930), the accusative is the normal type of case marking, and 
the ergative appears hardly at all. In Samoan texts (c. 1880) 
the passive occurs more often than the ergative , even though 
the two constructions are now used interchangeably. 

The H/H proposal is also attractive from the viewpoint 
of linguistic theory, since it suggests how the ergative is 
connected to underlying grammatical relations. If the passive 
and the ergative are essentially the same construction, 
then the ergative is derived (and furthermore, is produced 
by a well-known transformation) . This conclusion supports 
the view (advanced by Chomsky, 1965) that the relations of 
subject and object are defined universally. It also suggests 
how a language may change its case marking through time, 
since a shift from accusative to ergative would involve no 
more than a shift in conditions on the passive rule. 

However, the proposal is too general to apply to most 
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Polynesian languages In the form that it is given by H/H. 

In Tongan, for example, the passive is optional for verbs of 

emotion or perception, but must be obligatory for all other 

transitive verbs. The -C C)(i)a deletion rule is obligatory 

for most transitive verbs , but cannot apply to constructions 

. 22 

where the passive is optional. These facts are not a 
serious challenge to the H/H proposal, but they do suggest 
that it is too strong to account for the facts of Polynesian. 

In the following sections, I try to show some more compelling 
reasons why the proposal must be rejected for a weaker hypoth- 
esis. 

2.1 Preliminaries . Let us suppose for a moment that the 
H/H proposal is correct, and that ergative case marking arose 
through an extension of the passive rule. This means that 
all Polynesian languages have the Passive in their list of 
transformations, and some of them have a rule of -( C) (i )a 
Deletion as well: 

(T3) Passive Rule 

Tns V NP ,NP — > 1 2 + ( C)(i)a £ + 4 e + 3 
12 3 4 

(T4) -( C) (i)a Deletion 

-CC)Ci)a > 0 

A rule of Accusative Marking will also be required, as most 
ergative languages use this construction for a limited class 
of verbs : * 
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CT1) Accusative Marking 

Tns V HP ( NP> =» 1 2 0+3<i+4> 

12 3 4 

The exact conditions on these rules will have to be specified 
for each language. Following Hale (1968), I assume that 
they take the form of lexical features, or redundancy rules. 

It is worth remembering that the Passive has the same 
structure in all Polynesian languages , and varies only in the 
degree to which it is optional or obligatory. Moreover, this 
variation does not affect any other rules in the system, since 
the heart of the H/H proposal is that it limits the change to 
the passive rule. 

If we follow the consequences of the proposal, we can 
make several predictions about languages in which the passive 
is required (or, almost required). Let us examine how these 
compare with the actual facts of Polynesian. 

2.2 Word Order . First, we would expect ergative languages 
to have the surface order VOS, since this is the order pro- 
duced by the passive rule. But the relationship between 
word order and type of case in these languages is actually 
quite different. As we have seen (§1.5), word order is 
flexible in languages with an optional passive, but it is more 
rigidly VSO in languages where the passive is required (e.g. 
Samoan, Tongan). This pattern is borne out by data from 
Niuean, which according to Hohepa (1969) has only the ergative 
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construction. In Niuean, simple transitive sentences must 
be VSO. Sentences which seem to be VOS are interpreted as 
intransitives followed by a possessive phrase: 

2 3 

(89) ne poka he tangata £ tama taane. 
tns push erg man abs child male 

"The man pushed [his] son." 

(90) na poka e tama taane he tangata. 
tns push abs child male poss man 

"The man's son pushed." 

2.3 Passive Suffix . We would also expect the passive 
suffix -( C) (i)a to behave in one of two well-defined ways. 

In languages which are completely ergative, -( C) (i )a should 
be eliminated in a uniform way by the Deletion rule. Else- 
where the suffix should merely indicate that the verb is ( un- 
der lyingly) transitive, since this is after all its function 
in accusative languages. There are some languages, however, 
where neither of these requirements is met, because the syn- 
tactic function of -( C) (i)a has been reanalyzed as a semantic 
one. One language which has undergone this reanalysis is 
Tongan. 

i 

A few transitive verbs in Tongan need not undergo the 
Deletion rule. These verbs have different meanings, depending 
on whether they exhibit a -( C) (i) a in surface structure: 

(91) na'e liaki _^e_ he tamasi’I 0_ e lesonl. 
tns abandon erg the child abs the lesson 

"The child threw away the 
lesson. " 
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C92) na'e lieki - na 2®. h e tangata 0_ e fefine. 
tns abandon pass agt the man abs the woman 

"The man deserted the 
woman . " 

These differences could conceivably be accounted for by a 
feature in the lexicon. But differences in syntactic proper- 
ties cannot be explained so easily. For instance, tanu 'bury' 
is a transitive verb: 

C93) na'e tanu ^e he tangata 0_ e kapa. 
tns bury erg the man abs the can 

"The man buried the can . " 

But its passive tanu -mi a 'be completely covered' is intransi- 
tive : 



(.94) na'e tanu - mi a (*'e he tangata) 0_ e kapa. 
tns bury pass agt the man abs the can 

Since the passive is supposed to produce a syntactically 

regular (and transitive) class, it cannot have been responsible 

for the -( C) (i )a in (94).^ 

The idea that -( C) (i)a is introduced by a different, 
lexical rule is confirmed by sentences where it appears, but 
cannot have been derived by the passive. For instance, f ehi 1 a 
' dislike * occurs in the accusative regardless of whether it 
takes the passive suffix: 

(.95) *oku ke fehi'a ( 'i) he me'akai.^ 
tns you dislike acc the food 

... . "Do you dislike the food?" 

C96) * oku ke fehi'a - *ia ( ' i ) he me'akai. 

tns you dislike pass acc the food 



"Do you abhor the food? " 
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(97) shows that the passive and ergative are not allowed: 

(97) * t oku ke fehi r a - ( *ia ) £ e me’akal. 
tns you dislike pass abs the food 

Moreover, adjectives which take the passive suffix are often 

found in the accusative. This construction cannot be produced 

by a syntactic passive rule: 

(.98) *oku ou maalie - *ia ( *i) he faiva. 

tns I pleasing pass acc the movie 

"I find the movie pleasing. 



Derived from: 

(99) *oku maalie £ e faiva. "The movie is 

tns pleasing abs the movie pleasing." 

(95-9) provide especially good evidence that -( C) (i)a 
is m> longer introduced solely by the passive rule. Instead, 
it has become a meaning -bearing suffix which is probably de- 
rived by a lexical process . This shift in derivation is 
interesting in itself, but cannot be discussed in any detail 
here. • For our purposes, the most significant fact is that 
the shift is not predicted by the H/H proposal. 




2.4 Rule Interaction . The H/H proposal does predict that 
the passive will not interact with other syntactic rules. 

This prediction turns out to be false, as we can see from two 
rather involved examples. 



2.4.1 Rais ing . Sentences in Polynesian are subject to a number 
of transformations which are ordered after the passive rule. 

Most of these rules apply on a higher clause in the complex 
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sentence, or are relatively superficial. In accusative langu- 
ages, the rules usually refer to grammatical subject; that 
is, to the actor of an accusative verb, but the object of a 



verb in the passive. Consider the following examples of 
subject raising in Maori: 



C100) kaahore i haere 0_ te tangata. "The man didn't 
neg tns go nom the man go . " 

When Raising has applied: 

(101) kaahore 0_ te tangata i haere. "The man didn't 

neg nom the man tns go go." 

Raising turns the subject of the lower sentence into the 

2 8 

subject of the negative verb, kaahore . (103) shows that 

the rule applies to the actors of accusative verbs: 

(102) kaahore i patu 0^ te tangata i te poaka. 

neg tns hit nom the man acc the pig 

"The man didn't hit the 
pig." 

When Raising has applied: 

(10 3) kaahore 0. te tangata i patu i te poaka. 

neg nom the man tns hit acc the pig 

"The man didn't hit the 
Pig - " 

(104) shows that it does not apply to accusative objects: 

> 

(104) *kaahore (i) te poaka i patu (ai) 0. te -tangata. 

neg acc the pig tns hit rel nom the man 

Raising also applies to passive sentences, but affects 



the object of the passive rather than the actor: 

(105) kaahore i patu - a 0_ te poaka e te tangata. 
neg tns hit pass nom the pig agt the man 



"The pig wasn't hit by 
the man . " 
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C 1 0 6 ) kaahore £ te poaka i patu - a e te tangata. 

neg nom the pig tns hit pass agt the man 

”The pig wasn’t killed 
by the man." 

But : 

CIO 7) *kaahore (e) te tangata i patuaCai) 0_ te poaka. 

neg agt the man -tns hit pas rel nom the pig 

There are two obvious definitions for grammatical sub- 
ject in Polynesian: either ’NP preceded by 0_' , or ' NP closest 

to the verb’. If we assume that the first is correct, then 
we have ; 



(T5a*) Raising I (optional) 




=> 1+324 

1 2 3.4 

If the second is correct, then the rule looks like: 

(T5b) Raising II (optional) 

V [g Tns V Case NP X * 1+3 2 4 



Now H/H claim that the accusative-to-ergative drift 
cons'ists merely of making the passive obligatory, and adding a 
-( C)(i)a deletion rule. If this is true, the SD’s of other 

r 

rules should not be affected by the change, but should keep 
referring to grammatical subject regardless of the conditions 
on the passive. This assumption has the interesting consequence 
that rules like Raising should apply ergatively in ergative 
languages. This is because objects of passive verbs will 
always satisfy the definition of grammatical subject (’NP 
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closest “to the verb* or ' NP preceded by £’ ) , but actors of 
passive verbs will not Ccf. T3). 

However, the situation in ergative languages is actually 
quite different, since many rules like Raising have been re- 
analyzed to refer to logical subject. In Tongan, for instance, 
Raising still applies to the subject of an intransitive: 

C1Q8) r oku lava ke huu £ ’a Mele ki hono fale. 

tns pos. tns enter abs prs M. to his house 

"It is possible for Mary 
to enter his house." 

Plus Raising:*'^ 

CIO 9) ’oku lava £ 'a Mele ' o huu ki hono fale. 

tns pos. nom prs M. compl enter to his house 

"Mary can enter his house.” 

But it affects the actor of a- transitive (= passive) verb 
rather than the object: 

CllO) ’oku lava ke taa T i je^ Siale £ e fefine. 

tns pos. tns hit erg Siale abs the woman 

"It is possible for Siale 
to hit the woman . " 

Clll) ’oku lava £e Siale 'o taa’i £ e fefine. 

tns pos. erg Siale compl hit abs the woman 

"Siale can hit the woman." 

Notice that the object, £ e fefine , cannot be raised to the 

higher clause, even though it satisfies both definitions of 

grammatical subject when Raising applies: 

C112) *’oku lava £ e fefine ’o taa'i ^e Siale. 

tns pos. abs the worn, compl hit erg Siale 

The fact that Raising refers to logical subject is substantiated 

by the informant, whbse first reaction to (112) wis appar- 
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ently that its English translation was backwards. While 
the case marking of (112) can be adjusted to give "The woman 
hit Siale,” the original interpretation was considered to 
be impossible. 

We might try to explain these facts by assuming that 
Raising has been reordered so that it precedes the passive 
rule in Tongan. If this were true. Raising would apply when 
grammatical and logical subject were the same, and there would 
be no reason to suppose that it was substantially different 
from (T5a-b) . But this solution does not predict the right 
case marking for (111), where the actor is marked with 1 e 
and thus must have undergone the passive. (113) shows that 
this is impossible if the actor has been raised before the 
passive applies: 

(113) *’oku lava £ (’a) Siale 1 o taa'i (h)e fefine. 
tns pos. abs prs Siale compl hit the woman 

There are two ways out of this dilemma, both of them 
unfavorable to the H/H hypothesis. We could assume that 
the ergative is still derived by the passive rule, but that 
the accusative-to-ergative drift also causes changes in other 

J 

transformations. In this, analysis , the drift has a much more 
radical effect than that originally predicted by H/H. Or, 
we could assume that the SD of Raising is not reanalyzed, 
but that the ergative is produced by a rule other than the 
Passive: 



Ergative Marking 

Tns V <NP> NP 
12 3 4 
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This alternative amounts to a rejection of H/H, but 
it has the advantage of coping with several of the problems 
that I have mentioned. If Ergative Marking is responsible 
for ergative case, then it follows naturally that ergative 
languages should have a VSO order. Moreover, since Ergative 
Marking does not reorder actor and object, we can generalize 
one Raising rule (TSb) for all Polynesian languages. These 
simplifications provide strong evidence in favor of this 
alternative . 

2.4,2 Clitic Placement . The passive also interacts with low- 
level movement rules. For instance, Pukapukan has a rule of 
Clitic Placement which moves pronouns to the ’second position* 
of their clause, i.e., following the tense marker and preceding 
the verb. Clitic Placement is optional, and derives (115) 
from (114 ) : 

(114) na kalo - wia £ te wawine £ ku. 
tns see pass nom the woman agt me 

’’The woman was seen by me.” 

(115) na a ku kalo - wia £ te wawine. 
tns prs me see pass nom the woman 

v • 

"The woman was seen by me." 

The rule has a very restricted domain, since it applies only 
to pronominal actors of passive verbs. Actors of accusative 
or' ergative verbs are not affected, as shown by the following 
examples: 

C116) na vayi £ te taane i te kovi lewu. 

tns strike nom the man acc the pers small 
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"The man struck the child." 

But : 

C117) *na a ana vayi i te kovi lewu. 

tns pers he struck acc the pers small 

(118) na vayi £ te kovi lewu e_ te taane. 

tns strike abs the prs small erg the man 

"The man struck the child." 

But; 

(119) *na a ana vayi 0_ te kovi lewu. 

tns pers he strike abs the pers small 

Moreover, subjects of intransitives may not undergo the rule: 

(120) na kake 0_ au ki lunga o te payii. 

tns climb nom I to top poss the boat 

"I climbed on top of the 
boat . " 

But : 

(121) *na a ku kake ki lunga o te payii. 

tns prs I climb to top poss the boat 

(122-4) show that objects are not subject to clitic placement, 

whatever their particular construction: 

(122) *na a ana vayi 0_ te taane. 

tns pers he strike nom the man 

(123) *na a ana kalo - wia e_ ku. 
tns pers she see pass agt me 

(124) *na a ana vayi e te taane. 

tns pers he strike erg the man 

* 

Since the ergative occupies a special place in Pukapukan 
(§1.3), these restrictions could be described in one of two 
ways. We could assume that Clitic Placement does not apply 
N to the ergative because its' SD inc ludes a passive ' suffix : { } 
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CT7a) Clitic Placement I Coptional) 

Tns V C C) Ci)a X e [+pro] Y — > 15 2 3 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

In this case, the ergative is excluded by ordering Clitic 
Placement after the -C C) (i)a Deletion rule. (Recall that 
Deletion is optional in Pukapukan, where it produces ergative 
constructions from passive ones.) 

Or we can assume that ergatives are marked in the 
lexicon for not undergoing Clitic Placement . This view is mot- 
ivated by the fact that ergatives are exceptions to other 
rules (§1.3), and allows us to state the SD of Clitic 
Placement without a passive suffix: 

T7b) Clitic Placement II (optional) 

Tns V X e [+pro] > 14 2 

v -v-' ~ 

12 3 4 

Both of these descriptions must limit the rule to pro- 
nouns preceded by e, as otherwise it might apply to subjects 
of intransitives or actors of accusative verbs. The H/H pro- 
posal suggests that this restriction should also appear in 
ergative languages. This means that CPU will apply in an 

i 

ergative pattern, since it may affect no NP's besides the 
actors of transitive verbs. CPI, on the other hand, will not 

I 

apply at all, because it is ordered after -( C) (i)a Deletion 
(which is obligatory in ergative languages ) . 

However, some ergative languages have a clitic rule 
which does. not operate in either of these ways. Clitic 
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Placement in Samoan , for instance , affects the actors of 
transitive verbs : 

C125) na sasa -Cina) e ia £ le tama. 
tns spank pass erg her abs the boy 

"The boy was spanked by her 

(126) na ia sasa -C ina ) £ le tama. 
tns she spank pass abs the boy 

"The boy was spanked by her 
It does not apply to the objects of transitives: 

(127) *na ia sasa -(ina) e_ le fafine. 
tns he spank pass erg the woman 

("He was spanked by the 
woman . " ) 

But it does apply to subjects of intransitive verbs , even 
though they are never preceded by £: 

(128) na sau £ ’ oia. "He came." 

tns come abs he 

(129) na ia sau. "He came." 

tns he come 

These examples cannot be explained by reordering Clitic 
Placement before the Passive, because the passive introduces 
an e on which the other rule depends. Moreover, if Clitic 
Placement applied first, it would be impossible to generate 
the passive suffix in C126). 

We must therefore conclude that Clitic Placement has 
been reanalyzed in Samoan, as CPIII 

(T7c) Clitic Placement III (optional) 

Tns V Case NP > 14 2 

12 3 4 
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15 2 3 

1 2 3 4 5 

t 

These alternatives correspond to different analyses of the 
ergative, which may be derived by the Passive rule (for CPIV) 
or by a separate rule of Ergative Marking. As mentioned 
above, the first analysis deviates less from the H/H proposal, 
but the second seems to be closer to the facts. Since Samoan 
also shows a preference for VSO order, it is simpler to assume 
that the ergative is independent of the passive , and clitic 
placement has been reanalyzed as CPIII. 

2,5 Double Case Marking . A final example of rule interact- 
ion involves the passive and Accusative Marking. This example 
is particularly interesting because the two rules in question 
are supposed to be mutually exclusive. In a language like 
Maori, passive sentences are never subject to accusative 

marking because they have in some sense already been marked 
32 

for case. H/H predict that this situation should be pre- 

t 

served in ergative languages; in other words, that all trans- 
itive sentences should be passive (= ergative) or accusative, 
but not both. 

But there is at least one Polynesian language which 
violates this prediction. In Pukapukan, "the actor of a trans- 
itive sentence may be marked with e at the same time as the 
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or possibly CP IV: 

CT7d) Clitic Placement IV Coptional) 
Tns V CCase NP) Case NP — : 
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object is marked with an accusative i. ' This double case 

marking is found only in complement sentences, where it is 

considered to be a variant of the ergative: 

C130) na waka - pono 0 laatou ke tutuli mai i te 
tns caus right nom they tns send here acc the 

tarn a e laatou. 
boy erg they 

"They decided that they 
should send the/that boy here. 

(131) shows that this construction is ungrammatical elsewhere: 

(131) *na tutuli mai i te tama e laatou. 
tns send here acc the boy erg them 

Double case marking usually indicates that the object is def- 
inite, as shown by the translation of (130). It thus contrasts 
with ordinary ergative case marking, which is allowed in comple- 
ments but does not have this implied meaning: 

(132) na waka - pono 0 laatou ke tutuli mai 0^ te 
tns caus right nom they tns send here abs the 

tama <2 laatou. 
boy erg they 

"They decided that they 
should send a/ the boy here." 

In addition, double case marking is restricted on a 

syntactic level. Like some accusative sentences (§1.3), it 

does not allow scrambling of actor and object: 

(133) *na waka - pono 0 laatou ke tutuli mai e 
tns caus right nom they tns send here erg 

laatou i te tama . 
they acc the boy 

.i 

It also does not allow the verb to take the passive suffix, 
although ail verbs in the ergative may appear in this construe- 



tion: 



(13 4) na tala 0 au ki a Yina ke yuyuke -C*ina) 
tns say nom I to prs Yina tns open pass 

.i te puu £ na. 
acc the dr. erg her 

“I told Yina that she should 
open the/that door.” 

(134) should be compared with these simple sentence examples: 

(135) na yuyuke te puu e^ na. "She opened 

tns open abs the door erg her the door." 

(136) na yuyuke - ina te puu e^ na. 
tns open pass nom the door agt her 

"The door was opened by her." 
Finally, it is important that the i in (134) must be the 
accusative marker, and not some other marker which indicates 
specificity or definiteness. This fact is established by 
the informant, who stated that (134) is incorrect because 
the accusative i^ and the passive suffix never co-occur. 

• Double case marking provides another counterexample to 
H/H, who apparently assume that the two rules of Passive and 
Accusative Marking will never interact. The counterexample 
is even stronger because of the restrictions on the double 
case marking rule. For suppose that we wanted to account 
for (130) within the H/H proposal (and the proposal was modi- 
fied so that rule interaction was allowed) . We would probably 
rewrite Accusative Marking or the Passive so that one could 
apply to the output of the other. This interaction could 
take place only in complement sentences, and would have to be 
restricted so that sentences like (133) would not be derived. 



But notice what it is that these restrictions do. They state 
that passive sentences may undergo scrambling, but sentences 
with double case marking may not; that passive verbs can take 
the passive suffix, but verbs in the double case marking 
construction cannot — in short, that the only feature which 
the passive shares with double case marking is that both mark 
the actor NP with e . Under the circumstances , we can reason- 
ably conclude that (130) is not derived by the Passive Rule. 
It is produced instead by a Double Case Marking rule, which 

marks the actor of a complement with e and the object with i: 

3 3 

(T8) Double Case Marking (optional) 

X Tns V NP NP Y * 1 i+3 e + 2 4 



1 2 3 4 



if X i # 



Since this rule is distinct from the passive but generates se- 
quences of e NP, it contradicts the basic premise of H/H: that 
all ergative case marking in Polynesian is derived by the 
passive rule. 



2.6 An Alternative Proposal . It thus appears that the H/H 

» 

proposal is too strong to account for the facts of Polynesian. 

I have tried to show that ergative languages have several 
characteristics in common; they are rigidly VSO, they have 
reanalyzed the passive suffix, and they have certain rules which 
refer to logical subject Cbut do not in accusative languages). 

As these characteristics are not found in accusative langu- 
ages, we cannot say that an ergative language is just an 
accusative one in which the passive 
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is required. Apparently, the difference between the accusative 
and ergative types extends beyond any one rule, even when 
this rule is as functionally important as the passive. 

Still, the evidence does point to some kind of accusa- 
tive-to-ergative drift. There is clearly a historical tendency 
for the passive to be favored in Polynesian languages. More- 
over, all ergative languages have morphemes which can be 
traced to the passive, although they differ from it in failing 
to function as a single rule. For example, Tongan has a 
passive suffix, but this can occur in sentences with accusa- 
tive case marking; Samoan has ’passive-like' case markers, 
but these are independent of -( C) (i)a . 

These facts suggest an alternative proposal to H/H 
when we remember that the passive has a radical effect on sen- 
tence structure. In order to shift the underlying relations 
of subject and object, the passive makes use of three different 
structural changes: these are agent extraposition, subject 

formation (= case marking), and attaching the passive suffix. 

Historically , it is not unreasonable that the frequency 
of the passive should come to conflict with its status as a 
radical rule. If the passive continued to apply more often 
over time, it might become unclear to new speakers of a langu- 
age whether it was a derived construction at all. Children 
might then assume that it was not the product of a radical 
rule, but that it correctly reflected the relations of Under- 
lying structure. This assumption obviously amounts to a 
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reanalysis of the passive. Under the new analysis, passive 
sentences would be treated as the products of three low level 
Cand therefore unimportant) transformations: ergative case 

marking, scrambling, and -C C) (i)a suf fixation. These would 
often co-occur, but they would be essentially unrelated, and 
thus would also be allowed to apply by themselves. It is 
significant that the results of this reanalysis would be 
exactly like the rules which we find in Tongan and Samoan. 

This proposal has several clear advantages over the 
one suggested by H/H. First, it explains why ergative languages 
should have rules which resemble the passive, but are not the 
same on a formal level. Second, it accounts for later 
changes in these rules which are difficult to explain as 
changes in the passive. We can account for the fact that erga- 
tive languages are VSO by saying that they have eliminated 
the scrambling rule (except in special cases); we can explain 
the extension of -( C) (i) a by saying that the suffix attachment 
rule has been generalized. These explanations make .sense in 
a system where the rules are separate and can undergo historic- 
al changes as such; they are less satisfactory when they 
are applied to dependent parts of the passive rule. 

In addition, the proposal has two rather interesting 

consequences. One is that there is a threshold beyond which 

a radical syntactic rule cannot apply, without obscuring / 

the relations of underlying structure. If an optional rule 
«. .34 

like the passive should happen to cross this threshold, it •' 



would be subject to the sort of reanalysis described above. 

I believa that ; this historical fact is motivated by a more 
general constraint on language , that unmarked constructions 

i 

should reflect their underlying structures in a more or 
less transparent way. This principle is analogous to one 
suggested independently by Kiparsky C1971), in a discussion 
of phonological and paradigmatic change. 

Another consequence is that the reanalysis of the passive 
must occur towards the beginning of the accusative-to-ergative 
drift. For instance, Pukapukan seems to be a basically accus- 
ative language, since its ergative construction is new and 
restricted to casual speech. Most examples of this construc- 
tion can be derived by the H/H proposal in an awkward, but 
reasonably adequate way (§1.3). But Pukapukan also has a 
double case marking construction , which cannot be derived by 
the passive rule. Since the appearance of double case marking 
suggests that the passive has already been reanalyzed, we 
might guess that no ergative constructions in Pukapukan 
are derived as H/H describe. It is tempting to conclude from 
this that the reanalysis occurs before the ergative is intro- 
duced into a language. 

Both the proposal and its consequences deal with 
language change, but they are based on one synchronic and 
controversial assumption. This is that case marking in erga- 
tive languages is not arbitrary and superficial, but reflects 
the grammatical relations of some level of underlying structure. 



This assumption is directly opposed to that of H/H, who 
claim that an accusative deep structure is basic, and ergative 
case marking is derived. However, there are reasons which 
suggest that it is preferable to the H/H view. 

As we have seen, H/H claim that ergative case marking 
is derived by means of the passive rule. Since the passive 
is a radical rule, but Accusative Harking is not, this means 
that ergative constructions should always be marked with 
respect to accusative ones. However, this is not always 
true in Polynesian. In Tongan and Samoan, the ergative is 
normal for the majority of transitive verbs, but the accusa- 
tive is limited to a small and clearly defined class. There 
are also instances of accusative verbs which come to be used 
in the ergative construction, but no examples of the opposite 
change. Samoan va' ai 'to look at* is identified as accusative 
by Churchward (1928), but it is accepted in the ergative 
construction by Johnson and Harmon (1962), and my informants . ^ 

(137) 'ua 'uma *ona va'ai £ laa'ua £i le 

tns finish compl look nom they acc the 

fafine. "They (du. ) have 
woman finished examining 

the woman . " 

(.138) 'ua 'uma 'ona va'ai e^ laa'ua 0 le 

tns finish compl look erg they abs — the 

fafine. "They (du. ) have 
woman finished looking at 

the woman . " 

On the other hand, an ergative verb like f asi 'to hit' , 
never take accusative marking: 



can 



Cl39) *ua fasi e le teine 0_ le tama. 

tns hit erg the girl abs the boy 

"The girl hit the boy." 

Cl40) **ua fasi 0. le teine Vi le tama. 

tns hit nom the girl acc the boy 

Examples like this establish that, on an absolute level, 
ergative case marking is not less arbitrary than the accusa- 
tive type. Nonetheless, it is also true that ergative 
relations cannot be a part of deep structure. I have mentioned 
that both Tongan and Samoan have rules which refer to logical 
subject; that is, the actor of a transitive verb and the 
subject of an intransitive. If we were to assign an ergative 
deep structure to languages like these, we would not be able 
to capture the fact that some rules apply in this other 
pattern. 

I believe that this complicated problem can be solved 

by assuming that not one, but two types of relations are 

involved. These are the deep structure relations of logical 

subject and object, and the more superficial relations which 

are expressed by case. My claim makes a distinction between 

logical subject and the nominative case, although this 

36 

distinction is usually not explicit in previous work. 
Nonetheless, it is attractive for several reasons. 

First, it accounts for the fact that both accusative 
and ergative languages have rules which refer to logical 
subject. (..It is this relation which is obviously the candid- 
ate for universal grammar.) Second, it suggests that accusa- 
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tive and ergative are notions which, are relevant at some 

point in intermediate structure. This suggestion explains 

why ergative case marking should be unmarked in some languages 

but not others; and why an accusative-to-ergative drift 

37 

should be a possible language change. 

As I have mentioned, a counterproposal to this would 
claim that accusative case marking is basic, and ergative case 
marking is arbitrary and derived. It is interesting to con- 
side what evidence would lead us to reject this counterproposal. 
One type of evidence might establish that many transformations 
in Polynesian behave essentially like case marking rules, in that 
they differ systematically from accusative to ergative langu- 
ages. This demonstration would make clear that accusative 
and ergative case marking are equally derived, and would also 
suggest that the rules which derive them are not arbitrary 
(although they are low-level). Instead, they would be one of 
a whole complex of rules which would conform to the organizing 
principles of accusative and ergative types of case. These 
principles would be directly reflected by (but not based on) 
the case marking of simple sentences. 

In the following sections, I will attempt such a demon- 
stration for Polynesian. I will examine two types of rules 
which classify NP r s —clause-restricted rules and two-clause 
rules — and discuss their structures in accusative and 

i 

ergative languages. The discussion suggests that these rules 
differ systematically between languages, And that the differ- 



ences are based on a well-defined relationship between case 
marking and the other rules . 

3 . 0 Case Harking and Clause Restricted Rules 

The next two sections describe rules whose domains are 
restricted to simple sentences (or clauses). Clitic Placement 
moves a pronoun to a position following the tense marker of 
its clause (second position in the sentence). Nominalization 
is a set of rules which turn complement sentences into de- 
rived NP r s, if the clauses are immediately dominated by the 
node NP in underlying structure. Since these processes 
resemble case marking rules in being clause-restricted, we 
might expect their case structure to be affected by the accus- 
ative -to-ergative drift. This expectation turns out to be 
true, as is demonstrated in §4-5. 

4. 0 Nominalization 

The four languages described in §1 all have a process 
of nominalization, which can be reconstructed for proto- 
Polynesian. Although the details of this process vary from 
language to language, there are four rules which are appar- 
ently common to all: these are Nominalization Formation, 

Extraposition, Possessive Harking and Possessive Preposing. 
Nominwlization Formation makes the verb of a complement into 
a noun, by giving it a nominalizing suffix and replacing its 



tense marker with an article. Extraposition may optionally 
reorder the actor and object of the nominalized verb. Poss- 
essive Marking places the NP next to the verb into the 
possessive, after Extraposition has applied. Finally, the 
optional rule of Possessive Preposing moves certain nouns 
to the second position in the nominalization. 

The four rules are found in all of the representative 
languages, but they have different conditions, and are ordered 
differently, in each. (The preceding paragraph describes 
the rules as they can be reconstructed for proto-Polynesian.) 

As I try to show, these differences are not arbitrary, but 
are usually designed to give the nominalizations a specific 
case relation. The nominalization rules are therefore 
affected by the accusative-to-ergative drift, and the discuss- 
ion gives some idea of the complicated ways in which this 
influence is brought about. 

4.0.1 Preliminaries . One fact which will be especially 

relevant in §4.1-5 is the way that possessives are formed in 

38 

Polynesian. Most Polynesian languages make a distinction 

* 

between alienable and inalienable possession. Alienable 
possession is marked by a particle a which precedes the poss- 
essor IIP; inalienable possession is marked by a particle o. 
Consider these examples from Maori: 

> 

(.141) te pukapuka a te wahine "the book of/owned 
the book alien, the woman by the woman" 



C142) 



te ihu o te tangata 
the nose inal. the man 



"the nose of the 
man" 
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If the possessor is a full noun it follows the possessed 

noun. It follows the article if it is a clitic: 

C143) t - a - na pukapuka "her book/the book 
the alien, her book owned by her" 

(144) t « o - na ihu "his nose" 

the inal. him nose 

Most possessed nouns are typically found with one of the a 
or o possessive, but the other construction is usually poss- 
ible given the proper semantic circumstances. The resulting 

% 

contrast is often related to that between the subject arid 
object of a sentence (Williams ,1965 ; S. Churchward, 1951; 

C, Churchward, 1953). In (141), for example, wahine is the 
active, subject-like possessor of pukapuka , but in (145), 
it is passive and object-like: 

(145) te pukapuka o te wahine "the book of/about 
the book inalien. the woman the woman" 

4.1 Maori . Nominalizations in Maori are practically a 
direct reflex of the type that we can reconstruct for proto- 
Polynesian. Basically, they are derived from clauses by a 
rule of Noninalization Formation, which replaces the tense ! 

marker with an article and adds a nominalizing suffix to 
the verb: 

(TM1) Nominalization Formation 

CnP C 8 Tns V X NP^ * 1 Art ^ + 

1234567 57 

The suffix has the form - (C) (a)nga in all Polynesian langu- 
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ages, and its initial -•£ is the same consonant that appears 
in the passive suffix (§1.1). As we might expect, -C C) (i)a 
and -C C) (a)nga are subject to the same types of historical 
change, including development of an unmarked form and semantic 
differentiation of the -C's (§2.2). For instance, Maori 
uses the verb-specific variants of -C C) (a)nga , but it also 
has an unmarked form - tanga r 



(145) 


te 


haere 


- n§a 


"(someone's) 


going 




the 


g° 


nomin 






(146) 


te 


haere 


- tanga 


"(someone's) 


going 




the 


g° 


nomin 







(145-6) are derived from (147): 

(147) ka haere. "(Someone) goes." 

tns go 

The NP closest to the nominalized verb is usually placed 
m the possessive by a rule of Possessive Marking. Sub- 
jects of intransitives appear in the o^ construction: 

• (148) . ko te haere - nga o Hoone, he mea kino. 

*a 

top the go nomin poss John a thing bad 

"John's going, [it's] a 
bad thing . " 

Compare : 

(149) ka haere !0 Hoone. "John goes." 

tns go nom John 

Actors of transitives appear in the a construction: 

(150) kua whakawaa - tia 0 te patu - nga a Hoone 

*o 

tns investig. pass nom the hit nomin poss John 
i te wahine. 

. acc the woman f ) 
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"John's killing the woman 
has been investigated." 



From: 



/ 




C151) i patu 0_ Hoone i te wahine. 
tns hit nom John acc the woman 

"John killed the woman." 

In these cases Possessive Marking is apparently obligatory, 
and must affect the NP closest to the verb. (152-3) show 
that a nominalization is ungrammatical when Possessive Mark- 
ing has not applied: 

C152) *ko te haere - nga £ Hoone, he mea kino, 
top the go nomin nom John a thing bad 

C153) *kua whakawaa - tia 0 te patu - nga Hoone 

tns investig. pass nom the hit nomin nom John 

i te wahine. 
acc the woman 

(154) shows what happens when the object of a transitive is 
nominalized instead: 

(154) • *kua whakawaa - tia 0 te patu - nga 0 Hoone 

tns investig. pass nom the hit nomin nom John 

o te wahine. 
a 

poss the woman 

It is important that the choice of a or o in these examples 
is determined exclusively by grammatical relations. Nomin- 
alizations are therefore different from ordinary possessed 
nouns, whose choice of a or o is partly affected by semantics. 

Possessive Marking applies after a rule of Extraposition, 
which may optionally reorder the actor and ob j ect of a nomin- 
alization. Extraposition does not affect the object at all, 
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but extraposes the actor and marks it with the particle e: 

(.155) kua whakawaa tia 0 te patu - nga i te 

tns investig. pass nom the hit nomin acc the 

wahine e Hoone . 

woman agt John 

“The killing [of] the woman 
by John has been investi- 
gated." 

When Possessive Marking applies to (155), it is the object 
which is placed in the possessive, and takes the o construc- 
tion. C156) shows that the a construction is not allowed 
instead: 

(156) kua whakawaa - tia 0 te patu - nga o te 

*a 

tns investig. pass nom the hit nomin poss the 

wahine e Hoone. 
woman agt John 

"The killing of the woman by 
John has been investigated. 

Notice that Possessive Marking is not required when 
the object is closest to the verb, since (155) was declared 
by the informant to be acceptable, although not as good as 
(156). On the other hand, the rule is obligatory when it 
applies to actors or subjects. The reason for this differ- 
ence is not entirely clear to me, but seems to come from a 
general requirement that all nouns be preceded by overt par- 
ticles in nominalizations. (This amounts to saying 

that a complex sentence should have only one morphological 
subject, since the nominative is the only case which is not 
marked by an overt particle in Maori. 1+0 ) As actors and 
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subjects are preceded by £ when Possessive Marking applies, 
they are obliged to undergo the rule. Objects, however, are 
already marked by the particle i, so Possessive Marking is 
optional for them. 

These facts suggest that Possessive Marking should be 
formalized as follows : 

CTM3) Possessive Marking 

J 



Cj^p X C C) Ca)nga Case NP ^i NP^ Y 

V 

1 2 



* ir] 



oblig. if 2 = 0_ 
optional other- 
wise 



Here the angled brackets indicate that -the two parts of the 

rule are disjunctive, as double possessxves are apparently 
41 

not allowed. 

The Extraposition rule is slightly more difficult to 
formalize. Since Extraposition reorders the NP’s and intro- 
duces the particle we might be tempted to consider it as 
a variant of the passive rule. Sentences like (156) might 
then be derived from passive sentences which would undergo 
Nominalization Formation and Possessive Marking, as well as 
a -C C)Ci)a Deletion rule. However, this analysis cannot be 
right, because Maori has a separate set of passive nominaliza- 
tions : 

C157) he kino 0 te epa - ina - tanga o te 

*a 

a bad nom the throw pass nomin poss the 



c< 

« 



i 



kupenga e te tangata. 
net agt the man 

’’The net’s being thrown by 
the man is a bad [thing]." 

The nominalization in C157) is obviously derived from (158): 

(158) ka epa - ina j8 te kupenga e te tangata. 
tns throw pass nom the net agt the man 

"The net will be thrown 
by the man . ” 

Like (156), a passive nominalization places its object 
in the o possessive. But it differs from (156) in not allow- 
ing the actor to be possessed. Compare (150) with the 
following: 

(159) *he kino 0 te epa - ina- tanga a te tangata 

a bad nom the : throw pass nomin poss the man 

0 te kupenga. 

CT 

T 

1 

the net 

Moreover, it may not occur in the double case marking form 
of (155): 

(160) *he kino 0 te epa - ina - tanga i te kupenga 

w 

a bad nom the throw pass nomin the net 

, e te tangata. 
agt the man 

And it must always take Possessive Marking, as a result (v. 
160). 



These characteristics are so opposed to those of (156) 
that both types of nominalizations could not be derived from 
the same source. Rather, (156) must come from an accusative 
sentence, with Extraposition and Possessive Marking operating 
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as I have described. Extraposition thus resembles a subpart 
of the passive, which operates on nominalizations much like 
Agent Postposing does in English (Chomsky, 19 70). We can 

r 

formalize the Maori rule as : 

(TM2) Agent Extraposition (optional) 

C Np X ( C)(a)nga 0 NP i NP Y Np ] 

2 3 4 5 



O 



v. 

I 

d 

ERIC 



> 1 4 e 3 5 

Extraposition is ordered after Nominalization Formation , but 
before Possessive Marking. 

Finally, the possessor may be preposed to 'second posi- 
tion r in the nominalization, after the article and before 
the nominalized verb. This rule of Possessive Preposing can 
be reconstructed for proto-Polynesian, where it was optional 
for pronouns in all possessive constructions (not just nomin- 
alizations). . In Maori, however, the rule has been extended • 
so that it is allowed for all possessive nouns , but required 
for pronouns. Compare (148, 150 , 156 , 157) with the following 
examples : 

(161) ko t - o Hoone haere - nga, he mea kino. 

*a 

top the poss J. go nomin a thing bad 

"John’s going, [it's] a 
bad thing." 

C162) kua whakawaa — tia 0 t - a - na patu - nga 

*o 

tns investig. pass nom the poss him kill nomin 

i te wahine. 
acc the woman 



-i 
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"His killing the woman 
has been investigated." 

(163) kua whakawaa - tia 0 t - o te wahine 

*a 

tns investig. pass nom the poss the woman 

patu - (a) - tanga e Hoone. 
kill pass' nomin agt John 

"The woman’s killing (being 
killed) by John has been 
investigated." 

These examples of ordinary possessive constructions should 



be compared with (141, 145): 

(164) t - a te wahine pukapuka 
the poss the woman book 



"the book of /owned 
by the woman" 



(165) t - o te wahine pukapuka 
the poss the woman book 



"the book of/about 
the woman" 



Notice that Preposing does not affect the choice of 
an a or o construction, and so can be formalized as: 

(TM4) Possessive Preposing (optional) 



[jjp Art V ( C) (a)nga Poss NP X ^p] 




and ordered after Possessive Harking. 

To summarize, I lis't the nominalization rules for Maori 
in the order in which they apply. 

Possessive Formation 



Agent Extraposition (optional) 
Possessive Marking 
Possessive Preposing Coptional) 
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It is particularly important for our purposes that Possessive 
Marking has an ergative structure in Maori. The rule treats 
the subject of an intransitive like the object of a transi- 
tive verb, since it places both NP’s in the o form of the 
possessive. This form has been identified previously with 
the notion of semantic object (§4.0.1). On the other hand, 
the actor of a transitive appears in the a possessive, and is 
the only member of a nominalization for which this construc- 
tion is allowed. 

4.2 Tong an . The details of nominalization in Tongan are 

rather different. Nominalizations are still formed from 
complement sentences by replacing the tense marker with an 
article , but in Tongan a nominalizing suffix is not attached 
to the verb. The nominalization in (166), for example, is 
productively derived from (167): 

(166) ’i he ’osi 0 ’e - nau ako, pea nau kai. 
at the end abs poss they study then they eat 

"At the ending [of] their 
studies, they ate." 

(167) na’e ’osi 0 ’e - nau ako. "Their studies 
tns end abs poss they study ended." 

And the variants of the suffix -( C) (a)nga are all ungrammatical 

(168) *’i he ’osi - ’anga 0 * e - nau ako 9 pea nau 

at tHe end nomin abs poss they study then they 

kai . 
eat 

This fact simplifies the rule of Nominalization Formation, 
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which we can write as follows : 

(TT1) Nominalization Formation 

[ NP [ S TnS X S' 1 NP* 1 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



1 Art 4 6 



Compare this rule with Nominalization Formation in Maori. 

Although it is no longer used in nominalizations , ^ 
it is interesting that -C C) Ca)nga does survive in a secondary 
function in Tongan. Churchward (1953) states that -( C) (a)nga 
is a noun-forming suffix which indicates "the place, the 
seat, the source, or the means, of the action or state 
specified." This type of lexical derivation is limited to 
a small class of verbs (mostly intransitives): 

(169) ako ’learn’ ako-’anga 



ako ’learn’ 
tu’u ’stand' 



’ educational 
institution' 
tu'u-'anga 'standing 
place ' 



But : ' alu ' go ' * ’ alu- ' anga 

It also has slightly different semantic consequences, depending 
on which variant of the suffix is used. For instance ,- ' anga 
is used to form place nouns, but - nga "indicates thing 



rather than place : 



.,,45 



C170) 



ako 

tu’u 



’learn' 
' stand ' 



aako-nga 'student' 
tu’u-nga 'ladder; stand- 
ing, status' 



- (C) (a)nga is thus very similar to the passive suffix ir 
Tongan, which does not form passive sentences, but is used 
in lexical derivation. On the other hand, -( C) (i)a and 
^ CC) Ca)nga are both productive in Maori. These resemblances 
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provide some slight evidence that the two suffixes have simil- 
ar histories in Polynesian. If so, it would not be unreason- 
able to claim that -C C) (a)nga is also affected by the accusa- 
tive-to-ergative drift. 

The nominalizations then undergo a rule of Possessive 

Marking, which is required if the NP closest to the nominalized 

verb is a pronoun. Possessive Marking places the subject 

(of an intransitive) or the actor (of a transitive) in the 

*a construction. Since scrambling has not yet applied, an 

46 

object will never be subject to the rule: 

(TT2) Subject Possessive Marking (first try) 

Cjjp Art V Case NP X Np J — > 1 ’a 3 

12 3 

(171) shows Possessive Marking applying to a pronominal 
subject. (The possessive pronoun is then moved forward by 
the Possessive Preposing rule.) 

47 

(171) ’oku fai 0 j_e - ku huo. "My hoeing is 

*ho being done." 

tns do abs poss my hoe 

From: 

C172) ’oku ou huo. "I am hoeing." 

tns I hoe 

C173) shows the rule applying to a pronominal actor: 

(173) ’oku ’ikai tonu 0 _|_e - ne taki 0 e fonua. 

*ho 

tns not good abs poss him lead abs the land 

"His leading the land is 
not good." 




Prom; 
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(.171+) ’oku ne taki 0 e fonua. "He was leading ) 

tns he lead abs the land the land." 

On the other hand. Possessive Marking is optional 

48 

when the subject of an intransitive is not a pronoun. 

The NP in (175) has presumably undergone the rule, since its 
'a is not omitted, even in casual speech: 

(175) *oku tuai 0 e 'alu * a e tamasi’I. 

* T o 

tns slow abs the go poss the child 

"The going of the child is 
slow. " 

From: 

(176) na'e ’alu £ e tamasi’I. "The child went." 

tns go abs the child 

But the NP in (177) has the case marking of a simple sentence: 

(177) ’oku faka-mamahi ’aupito 0 e si'i mate 

tns caus . sad very abs the-emot die 

£ e fa'ee mo e si’i faanau. 
abs the moth, and the-emot child. 

"The unfortunate dying [of 3 
the mother and the poor 
children is very sad." 

From : 

(178) na’e mate £ e fa’ee mo e si’i faanau. 
tns die abs the moth, and the-emot child. 

t 

"The mother and the poor 
children died." 

The Tongan version of Possessive Marking therefore 
differs from Maori, where the rule was required for any NP 
preceded by the particle £. We might stop for a moment to 
consider why this difference should exist. I have suggested 
that Possessive Marking has the conditions which it does in 



i 
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Maori because the language formally recognizes only one subject 
in a complex sentence. This subject is placed in the nomin- 
ative (marked by £) , which directly reflects the relation 
of logical subject. Now Tong an also has a 'nominative' (mark- 
ed by 0), but this does not refer to logical subject because 
of the accusative-to-ergative drift. Since the language has 
no way to formalize the subject relation on a morphological 
level, it seems to have dropped the requirement that subjects 
undergo Possessive Marking. 

Possessive Marking is never allowed when the actor of 
a transitive is a full noun. Contrast (179), which is ungram- 
matical, with the Maori example (150): 

(179) *'oku 'ikai tonu 0 e taki 'a e tu'I 

T o 

tns not good abs the lead poss the king 

0 e fonua. 
abs the land 

(179) is obviously derived from the simple sentence (180). 

(181) gives the correct form of the nominalization : 

(180) 'oku taki _^e he tu'i 0 e fonua. 

tns lead erg the king abs the land 

"The king was leading the 
land. " 

(i.81) 'oku 'ikai tonu 0 e taki _|_e he tu’I 

tns not good abs the lead erg the king 

0 e fonua. 
abs the land 

"The king's leading the 
land is not good." 

The fact that Possessive Marking is not obligatory here can 
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be explained by the overt e which precedes the actor NP. 

(Recall that in Maori, Possessive Marking was optional for 

objects, Which were preceded by an overt case particle i . ) 

It is more surprising that the rule cannot apply at all. We 

can guess that this ' restriction might have been designed to 

avoid a possible confusion of the possessive and absolutive 

» 

_^a' s. Since _|_a was until recently the absolutive marker in 
Tongan, sentences like (182) might have been hopelessly 
ambiguous, and thus excluded from the. grammar: 

(182) * r oku 1 ikai tonu 'a e taki ^a e tu'I ^_a 

tns not good abs the lead poss the king abs 

e fonua. 
the land 

On the other hand, the restriction might have been 
developed because the possessive J^a and the ergative e^ have 
basically the same function in Tongan. The possessive 1 a 
places a possessor in an active, agent-like relation to the 
noun; the ergative creates the same relation between an 
actor and its transitive verb. As the possessor and actor 
both occupy the same position in the sentence, a rule which 
just replaces J_e with _]_a would be functionally useless. We 
can imagine that this fact might keep Possessive Marking 
from applying to full noun actors at all. 

Both of these explanations agree with the fact that 
Possessive Marking must apply to actors and subjects which 
are pronouns. This is because all pronoun actors and subjects 
must undergo a preposing rule , which separates them from the 
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other NP's of the sentence Cv. 171-4). Sentences C183-4) 
demonstrate that preposing is limited to pronouns : 

C183) **oku ’ikai tonu 0 e - e tu’I taki 

tns not good abs the poss the king lead 

* 0 e fonua. 

abs the land 

C184) *’oku tuai 0 e - *a e tamasi'I f alu. 

tns slow abs the poss the child go 

Nonetheless, there is some evidence from other languages 

which suggests that the second explanation is closer to the 

truth. Samoan, for example, has a rule of Possessive Marking 

which applies to pronominal actors, but only marginally to 

actors which are full nouns. As Samoan has never had an absol- 

utive marker ^a, this restriction cannot be explained by 

appealing to homophony. ^ 

The complete Possessive Marking rule is therefore as 
follows : v 

CTT2) Subject Possessive Marking 

C Np Art V Case NP X Np ] * 1 1 a 3 4 

1 2 3 4 oblig. if 3 = C+pro] 

otherwise, opt. if 
2 = 0 _ 

Nominalizations which are transitive and have not 
undergone this rule are subject to a rule of Extraposition. 

This optional rule reorders the actor and object of a verb, 
but seems to have no other effect : 

CTT3) Agent Extraposition (optional) 

C Np Art V 'e NP 0 NP X Np ] — > 13 2 4 

* ' v -v- '-V> V_v_> 

1 2 3 4 

109 
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Extraposition has applied 
(186), where the actor is 
(185) f oku 'ikai 
tns not 



Compare : 

(186) *'oku 1 ikai 
tns not 

It is interesting that the fe in (185) need not be introduced 
by Extraposition, since fe normally appears before the ergative 
noun in Tongan. The Tongan rule is thus simpler than Extra- 
position in Maori, although the simplification is admittedly 
minor. 

Objects which have been left closest to the verb by 

Extraposition must then undergo an Object Possessive Marking 

rule. Object Possessive Marking is obligatory, and places 

52 

the object in the 'o form of the possessive (v. 185). Note 
that the object must be closest to the verb to undergo 
the rule: 

C187) **oku *ikai tonu 0 e taki 'e he tu’i 

tns not good abs the lead erg the king- : - 

1 o e fonua. 
poss the land 

Further, the rule must apply whenever this condition is satis- 




in (185), but is not allowed in 

. .51 

m the possessive: 

tonu 0 e taki 1 o e fonua 

good abs the lead poss the land 

x e he tu'I. 
erg the king 

"The leading of the land 
by the king is not good." 



tonu 0 e taki ’ o e fonua 

n 

good abs the lead poss the land 

*e - ne . 
poss him 
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fied: 

Cl 88) *’oku 'ikai. tonu 0 e Iraki 0_ e fonua 
tns not good abs the lead abs the land 

'e he tu’i.' 
erg the king 

Since Subject and Object Possessive Harking are collapsed 

as one rule in Maori, it may seem peculiar that they are separ- | 

’i 

ated in Tongan. However, this ordering is needed to explain j 

• 3 

the behavior of nominalizations which can undergo both j 

rules . If a nominalization has an actor which can take I 

t 

Subject Possessive Marking, Extraposition and Object Poss- j 

5 

essive Marking can never apply: {’ 

] 

(189) *’oku ’ikai tonu 0 e taki j_o e fonua j 

tns not good abs the lead poss the land j 

* 

'e ia. j 

erg him ! 

("The leading of the land i 

by him is not good.") I 

' . ’ ’ j 

This restriction holds even when the object is a pronoun, j 

t 

as illustrated by (190): ] 

* $ 

(190) *'oku ’ikai tonu 0 ho - no taki ’e ia. j 

tns not good abs poss its lead erg him ] 

> ] 

("*Its leading by him is ! 

not good . ” ) 

The fact that the j_a possessive dominates over the jo poss- 

\ 3 , 

essive in this way is captured by ordering Subject Possessive 

■i 

Marking before the Extraposition rule. Then Object Possessive 
Marking will work as follows : 
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(TT4) Object Possessive Marking (.obligatory) 

C Np Art V ‘ £ NP^e NP X Np 3 — > 1 3 

12 3 

Finally, possessor NP's which are pronouns are 
preposed to second position in the NP. Preposing is obliga- 
tory, as in Maori, and applies to all possessive constructions, 
not just nomipalizations: 

(191) 'oku 'ikai tonu 0 ho - no taki 'e he tu'I. 

* * e 

tns not good abs poss its lead erg the king 

"*Its leading by the 
king is not good." 

The preposed pronoun in (191) is the object of the verb. 

(171) and (173) give examples of the other preposed pronouns. 

Preposing is connected to one other fact about nomin- 
alizations which seems to be restricted to Tongan. In 
Tongan , all possessive pronouns may leave emphatic copies 
behind. These copies are described as 'reflexive' by Church- 
ward (1953), and are illustrated below: 

(192) 'oku fai 0 Ns - ku huo _|_a - ku. 

tns do abs poss my hoe poss my 

' " My hoeing is being done." 

C193) 'oku ’ikai tonu 0 _|_e - ne taki J_e ia 

tns not good abs poss his lead erg him 

0 e fonua. 
abs the land 

" His leading the land is 
not good . " 

C194) *oku 'ikai tonu 0 ho — no taki o *o - na. 

tns not good abs poss his lead poss his 

3.12 




i 



O 



* 



“ His being led is not good." 



Notice that a copied subject or object appears in the 
possessive, but a copied actor is preceded by the ergative 
marker ^_e (193 5. This fact can be explained if we assume 
that the copies are pronouns which act like full nouns (not 
like clitics). Possessive Preposing then becomes: 



The emphatic pronouns may then be deleted by a rule of 
Emphatic Copy Deletion: 



Notice that Possessive Preposing must follow the Object Poss- 
essive Marking rule. 



though they do not operate this way in any of the other repres- 



allowed for pronouns in simple sentences which are actors of 
transitive, or subjects of intransitive verbs. 



To summarize, the rules for nominalization in Tongan 

t 



CTT5) Possessive Preposing (obligatory) 



C N p Art V Poss L+pro] ^0_ NP^ X Np ] 



1 



2 3 



4 



5 



13 ^ 

1 3 Oclit] 




(TT6) Emphatic Copy Deletion (optional) 




Y 



1 3 



1 



2 



3 



It is significant that Emphatic Copy Deletion and 

t 

Possessive Preposing have parallels elsewhere in Tongan, al 



53 

entative languages. We will see that emphatic copies are 
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are: Nominalization Formation 

Subject Possessive Marking 
Agent Extraposition (.optional) 

Object Possessive Marking 

Possessive Preposing 

Emphatic Copy Deletion (optional) 

These rules differ from nominalization in Maori in three main 
ways: (1) Nominalization Formation does not introduce a 

nominalizing suffix, (2) a rule of Emphatic Copy Deletion has 
been added, and (3) Possessive Marking is separated into two 
rules. The split of Possessive Marking is probably related 
to the fact that the two rules have an accusative structure 
in Tongan. As we have seen. Subject Possessive Marking places 
actors and subjects in the j_a possessive, which is identified 
with the notion of semantic agent. On the other hand, objects 
are placed in the j_o possessive, and are the only grammatical 
NP’s for which this construction is allowed. 

*K3 Pukapukan . The preceding sections have suggested 

that the case marking of s,imple sentences is somehow related 
to the Possessive Marking rule. Possessive Marking is erga- 
tive in an accusative language (Maori), but accusative in an 
ergative one (Tongan), If this relation is a general one, 
we would expect Possessive Marking to have a mixed type of 
case in languages in the middle of the continuum. This 
prediction ’turns out to be true for Pukapukan, although its 
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nominalizations are otherwise much like Maori. 

Nominalizations in Pukapukan are formed in the usual 
way, by replacing the tense marker of a complement with an 
article and adding a suffix -C C)(a)nga to the verb. Several 
variants of the suffix are used, but the most common seems to 
be - nga (or sometimes, - anga ) : 

(195) te patu - n^a i naa toa. "the killing 

the hit nonun acc the-pl warrior [of] the 

warriors " 



(195) is derived from (196): 

(196) na patu i naa toa. "(Someone) killed 

tns hit acc the-pl warrior the warriors" 

As the nominalizing suffix is productive, the rule which 

inserts it is essentially the same as Nominalization Formation 

in Maori. It can be formalized quite simply: 

(TP1) Nominalization Formation 

C N p C s Tns V X g] Np ] » 13 4+ ( C)(a)n g a 

12 -3 4567 57 



and should be compared with the Maori rule . 

The NP closest to the nominalized verb is usually 

placed in the possessive by a rule of Possessive Marking. 

54 

This rule is obligatory for actors of accusative verbs , 
which take a: 



C197) e nea kino 0 te patu - nga a Turi 

*o 

a thing bad nom the hit nomin poss Turi 

i te wawine. 
acc the woman 
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From: 

C198) na patu i a Turi i te wawine. 

tns hit nom pers Turi acc the woman 

"Turi killed the woman." 

And it is obligatory for objects of passive verbs, which take 
o : 

C199) e mea kino 0 te patu - a - nga o te wawine 

*a 

a thing bad nom the hit pass nomin poss the worn. 

e Turi . 
agt Turi 

"The woman’s being killed 
by Turi is a bad thing." 

From: 

C200) na patu - a 0_ te wawine e Turi. 

tns hit pass nom the woman agt Turi 

"The woman was killed by 
Turi . " 

Since both types of NP's are preceded by £ before the rule 
applies, these sentences suggest that Pukapukan requires overt 
particles before NP’s in nominalizations . I have suggested 
that this constraint only operates when the £ particle marks 
the nominative, as in Maori. Pukapukan provides more evid- 
ence for this claim, because its ergative nominalizations 
do not undergo the rule. This is, of course, exactly what 
we would predict if the constraint on overt particles was 
connected to case marking in some way. 

Possessive Marking does not apply to ergative nominaliz— 
ations at all, as illustrated by C201): 
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(201) *e mea kino 0 te patu. - nga a Turi 

6 

a thing bad nom the hit nomin poss Turi 

0 te wawine, 
abs the woman 

p 55 

Compare : 

(202) na patu Turi 0 te wawine. "Turi killed 

tns hit erg Turi abs the woman the woman." 

(2 03) shows that pronoun ergators do not undergo the rule: 

(20 3) *e mea kino 0 t - a - na patu - nga 

o 

a thing bad nom the poss his hit nomin 

0 te wawine. 
abs the woman 

As in Tongan, this restriction can be explained by the fact 
that the possessive a and the ergative e_ have essentially 
the same function. Both mark the NP as a semantic agent, 
and so a rule which replaces one with the other would simply 
be redundant. On the other hand, the restriction may also 
be caused by the fact that the ergative is special and rela- 
tively new in Pukapukan. This view is somewhat supported by 
the informant, who insisted that (204) was 'grammatical', 
but only used by some people: 

(204) e mea kino 0 te patu - nga €2 Turi 
a thing bad nom the hit nomin erg Turi 

8 te wawine . 
abs the woman 

"The killing by Turi [of] 
the woman is a bad thing. " 

CNotice that the object in C204) is preceded by the particle 

0 .) 
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Possessive Marking has a rather different effect on 
the subjects of intransitive nominalizations . These NP*s 
must undergo the rule, but can be placed in either the a or 
o form of the possessive. The choice of a or o is not deter- 
mined by grammatical relations, as is shown by (205-6 ): 



C205) 



C206) 



e lelei 0 te lele - nga a te kovi lewu. 

a good nom the run nomin poss the pers . little 

"The running of the child 
[past] is a good [thing]." 

e lelei 0 te lele - nga o te kovi lewu. 

a good nom the run nomin poss the pers . little 

"The running of the child 
[non-past] is a good 
[thing]." 



Compare : 



C207) 



na lele 0 _ te kovi lewu. 
tns run nom the pers. little 



"The child 



ran. 



Instead, the possessive indicates the tense of the nominaliz- 
ation, with a denoting past and o, non-past action. Since 
tense is often conditioned by the matrix sentence, there 
are some contexts where one of the two forms is excluded: 

(208) auwaa t - a - u wano - nga e mamao. 

* 0-0 

maybe the poss you go nomin tns far 



Compare : 



C2Q9) 



"Perhaps your going (= the 
amount you will have gone) 
is far." 



e kino 0 t - a - u wano - nga ki Aakalana. 

o-o 

a bad nom the poss you go nomin to Auckland 



"Your having gone/going 
to Auckland is a bad [thing].' 



118 



o 



o 
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The possessive can also change the focus of the nominaliza- 
tion from the action Col to the manner in which the action is 
accomplished (a) . Consider C2101, taken from a Pukapukan 
tale (Beagleholes, 1938): 

C210) 0 onoono 0 koolua i t - a - ku luku - nga 

tns watch tns you du. acc the poss my dive nomin 

ki lalo o te mo ana. 
to under of the ocean 

"You (du.) watch [the 
manner of] my diving 
below the ocean." 

Ideally, this semantic difference should be represen- 
ted in some way at the level of deep structure. But this 
representation would fail to capture the fact that Possess- 
ive Marking in (197) and (205) is essentially the same. 

The form of the possessive is fixed in (197) because it must 
indicate the grammatical relation of the noun to the verb 
(a = actor, o = object). It is only because these relations 
are neutralized for intransitives that a semantic choice 
is allowed in (205). 

These facts suggest that all instances of Possessive 
Marking should be explained by a single set of transforma- 
tions. The change of meaning which is sometimes introduced 

C C 

will be accounted for by an interpretive rule: 
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CTP2) Possessive Marking Ca) 



C lip X CeiCalnga 0 NP Cl NP) 





1 



2 3 4 



5 



/ 



1 a 3 4 5 



oblig. if 4 
opt. if 4 = 



if 4 i 0 

4 = 0, and 

5 i e NP 



Possessive Marking Ca) is required for all actors of accusa^ 
tive verbs, and allowed for subjects of intransitives. 

Then, Possessive Marking (o) places other NP's closest to 
the verb in the o form of the possessive: 



Notice that neither of these rules applies to ergative nomin- 
alizations, and Possessive Marking (o) is optional for 
NP’s preceded by an overt i. This particular construction 
is discussed below. 

If a nominalization is not passive, its actor may be 
postposed before either of the Possessive Marking rules has 
applied. Let us postpone for a moment the details of this 

57 

Extraposition rule, which produces examples like the following: 



(TP3) Possessive Marking (o) 




1 o 3 



1 



2 



3 



C211) e mea kino 0 te patu - nga i^ te wawine 
a thing bad nom the hit nomin acc the woman 



e Turi . 
agt Turi 



"The killing [of] the woman 
by Turi is a bad thing." 



ERiC 



ISO 
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C> 



Possessive Marking may then apply, and optionally places the 

object in the o form of the possessive. The nominalization 

which results from this has parallels in Tongan and Maori : 

C212) e mea kino 0 te patu - nga o te 

*a 

a thing bad nom the hit nomin poss the 

wawine e Turi. 
woman agt Turi 

"The killing of the woman 
by Turi is a bad thing . " 

As in Maori, (212) differs from a passive nominaliza- 
tion (198) because it does not have a passive suffix, and 
need not undergo the Possessive Marking rule. (Possessive 
Marking is required for objects of passive nominalizations , 
which are preceded by the particle EL) (213) shows that 
the object of a passive cannot take the particle i instead: 

(.213) *e mea kino 0 te patu - a - nga i te 

a thing bad nom the hit pass nomin acc the 

wawine e Turi . 
woman agt Turi 

The nominalization in (212) also has an alternative form, 
in which the actor rather than the object appears in the 
possessive (.197), But passive nominalizations are not allowed 
this option: 

(214) *e mea kino 0 te patu - a - nga a Turi 

o 

a thing bad nom the hit pass nomin poss Turi 

i te wawine. 

' I 

o 

the woman 

Finally, the two types of nominalizations have slightly diff- 
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erent meanings, since C198) implies duration but (.212) does 
not. The nominalization in 0.98) means that Turi hit the 
woman several times; that in C212) means that he hit the 
woman only once. 

Since (198) and (212) have such different character- 
istics, they cannot both have been derived by means of the 
passive rule. Instead, (211—2) must have undergone a separate 
rule of Extraposition, which operates in one of two ways. 
Either the rule applies to an accusative nominalization, by 
reordering actor and object and marking the actor with e. 

This is essentially the way that Extraposition operates in 
Maori : 



(TP4a) Agent Extraposition I (optional) 

C Np X ( CKa)nga 0 NP i NP Y„ p ] 



4 



NP- 

5 



1 4 e 3 5 



Or the rule might possibly apply to an ergative nominaliza- 
tion, by reordering actor and object and marking the object 
with i. This process is something like Extraposition in 
Tongan : 

CTP4b) Agent Extraposition II (optional) 

C Np X CO (a)nga e NP 0_ NP Y Np ] 

1 2 3 4 5 

— * 1 i 4 2 5 

It is interesting that these two versions of Extrapos* 



) 




ition require exactly the same amount of formal machinery. 
Moreover, there i's almost no evidence in Pukapukan which sup- 
ports one version over the other. One might claim that 
(211) should not be derived by (TP4b) , since it is distinctly 
more acceptable than an ergative nominalization. On the 
other hand, the nominalization required by (TP4a) is also 
ungrammatical, unless its actor has been placed in the poss- 
essive. 

We are left with the peculiar fact that (211-2) can 
be generated in either of two adequate ways. This conclusion 
may seem unsatisfactory for a description of Pukapukan, 
but it is particularly suggestive from a comparative view- 
point. We have found nominalizations like (212) in both 
accusative and ergative languages, although these languages 
share no other types of nominalizations. This distribution 
suggests that (212) could survive the accusative-to-ergative 
drift exactly because it could be derived in either of two 
ways. In accusative languages, (212) would be derived by 
(TP4a); it would be reanalyzed as (something like) (TP4b) 
in languages which had generalized the ergative. 

Finally, a rule of Possessive Preposing applies after 
all of the other nominalization rules. This rule is 
optional, and moves possessive pronouns to a position be- 
tween the tense marker and the nominali.zed verb: 

C215) e mea kino 0 t - a - na patu - nga 

*o 

a thing bad nom the poss his hit nomin 



i 

| 



■/. 

$ 

•J 



t 

-i 
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i te wawine . 
acc the woman 

"His killing the woman is 
a bad thing . " 

C216) e mea kino 0 t - o - na patu - a - nga 

*a 

a thing bad nom the poss his hit pass nomin 

e Turi . 

"His being killed by Turi 
is a bad thing . " 

C217) e mea kino 0 t - o - na patu - nga 

*a 

a thing bad nom the poss his hit nomin 

e Turi . 
agt Turi 

"His killing by Turi is 
a bad thing.” 

Examples of the rule applying to intransitives are given in 
C209). Since Preposing does not affect the form of the 
possessive, it can be formalized quite simply: 

(TP5) Possessive Preposing (optional) 

[jjp Art V ( C) (a)nga Poss C+pro] X ^p] 

1 2 3 4 

> 13 2 4 

The discussion has shown that Pukapukan has four 
nominalization rules, which are listed below in the order 
in which they apply: 

Nominalization Formation 

Agent Extraposition (I or II) (optional) 

Possessive Harking (a) 



O 






Possessive Marking Co) 

Possessive Preposing (.optional) 

These differ from the Maori rules in three important ways: 

(1) They allow for ergative nominalizations as well as 
passive or accusative ones (this is not surprising, since 
Pukapukan has all three types of case marking). (2) The 
extraposed nominalizations can be derived from the ergative 
or accusative types. (3) Possessive Marking has become a 
semantic rule, since it can introduce a difference of meaning 
for subjects of intransitive nominalizations. This last is 
clearly a product of the fact that Possessive Marking is 
neither ergative nor accusative in Pukapukan. It can identify 
the subject of an intransitive with either an actor or an 
object, and thus is very different from Maori or Tongan. 

4.4 Samoan. The nominalizations in Samoan deviate the 
most from the Maori type. Objects of transitive verbs are 
still limited to the o form of the possessive, but subjects 
of intransitives, and some actors , may take either a or o. 
Objects may appear in the possessive when they are not next 
to the nominalized verb, so that a transitive nominalization 
is often modified by two possessors. As if to compensate 
for this syntactic freedom, some important restrictions are 
placed on the Preposing rule. 

The nominalizations are formed by a rule of Nominaliz- 
ation Formation, which replaces the tense marker of the 



